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FOREWORD 


It is @ great pleasure and privilege for mein presenting to the 
Scholars the reprint of the book On Rammohan Roy, written by 
Dr. R. C. Majumder, an eminent historian of our time. The book 
was first published by The Asiatic Society in 1972. The book 
which was widely acclaimed by research scholars and historians 
has long been out of print, we are happy that the book is being 
reprinted in the bicentenary year of the Society. 


Publication of book of enduring value is one of the major 
programmes of our bicentenary celebrations. Hence, this book is 
being published as the second one inthe series of our reprint 
scheme after the Tibetan translation of Nyayaebindu of Dharmakitti, 
a treatise on Buddhist logic edited byL. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN 


| thank my colleagues of the Publication Committee, Publication 
Secretary Dr. B. Gupta, Publication Officer Sri Nirbed Ray, the 
staff of the Publication Department and Messrs Communik Media 
Service for expediting the publication of this book. 


25th December, 1984 Dr. Chandan Roychaudhurl 
General Secretary 


Rajeshkumar Gambhava 


PREFACE 


BEING appointed by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Bimanbehari 
Majumdar Memorial Lecturer for 1971, I delivered two lectures on 
the following topics on 4 and 5 February, 1972: 
1. The Date of the Birth of Raja Rammohan Roy 
2. Rammohan Roy’s Contribution to the Renaissance of Bengal 
in the Nineteenth Century. 

These two lectures are published here with a few additions and 
alterations and references in footnotes. 

The reasons which impelled me to choose these subjects have been 
explained at the beginning of each lecture. As I anticipated, these 
lectures have provoked comments and criticisms in the shape of a 
large number of letters in the Statesman. I have deliberately refrained 
from replying to any of them, for no fair and critical judgment of my 
views on such a controversial subject, round which sentiment and 
prejudice have gathered for a long time, is possible without a very 
careful reading of the lectures in print. 

The forthcoming bicentenary celebrations of Rammohan Roy 
ofler the most suitable opportunity of making a proper estimate of the 
ideas, activities and achievements of this great son of India, un- 
affected by any spirit of hero-worship which has unfortunately stood 
so long in the way of a dispassionate study of the subject. I have tried 
to make a proper assessment of some aspects of Rammohan’s life from 
a strictly historical point of view. Though my conclusions differ very 
widely from the current opinions on the subject, I hope they will at 
least serve the purpose of drawing attention of students of history to 
the great need of re-thinking on the life and work of Rammohan Roy. 
If these lectures lead to a dispassionate historical discussion on the 
subject, I shall consider my labour amply rewarded. 
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I 
The Date of the Birth of Raja Rammohan Roy 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Perhaps I owe you an explanation for the choice of the subject of 
this lecture, namely the date of the birth of Raja Rammohan Roy. 
For this purpose I can do no better than read the following extracts 
of a letter addressed to me by Dr. Niharranjan Ray, dated 12 Novem- 
ber, 1971. 

“The Union Ministry of Education proposes to observe, in some 
form or other, the bi-centenary of the birth of Rammohan Roy. But, 
since there seems to be considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether Rammohan Roy was born in 1772 or in 1774 A.D. (the date 
of birth is still more uncertain), the Ministry of Education do not 
know when they should observe the occasion. 

“The Ministry has therefore appointed a small Committee to go 
into the question and advise them as to which year they should adopt 
for the purpose. 

“Recently (November 8, 1971) this Committee met for its first ses- 
sion at which whatever materials on the subject the Committee could 
lay its hand on, were placed on the table and discussed. It appeared 
that there was no direct and dependable contemporary or later evi- 
dence available on the subject, and whatever indirect and secondary 
or tertiary evidence was available, was weighed (sic) more or less 
evenly on both the sides, almost as much in favour of 1774 as for 
1772. The Committee could not therefore take a decision. 

“The Committee also noticed that knowledgeable public opinion 
in West Bengal, particularly in Calcutta, was very much exercised 
over the matter. Indeed, representations bearing signatures of very 
respectable and responsible citizens, have been made in this regard, 
to the Prime Minister and the Government of India. 

“The Committee has therefore decided to hold its next meeting in 
Calcutta itself to seek your help, advice and guidance in this respect.” 

Being invited, I attended the meeting held in Calcutta on 6 Decem- 
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Rammohan. The Chairman, Dr. Ray, having ascertained this by 
asking the views of each member individually, closed the meeting and 
declared that there was no consensus of views in this matter. 

In view of the importance of the subject I thought it desirable to 
discuss the whole matter from different points of view in a detached 
spirit and keep a record of it in writing so that the Government as well 
as the public may have a fair idea of both the sides of the question be- 
fore the ultimate decision is made about the date of the bicentenary 
celebrations. Further, while listening to the debate I had a feeling that 
already the purely historical question has come to be influenced by a 
sort of sentiment in favour of the date already publicly accepted by 
the Government and the Brahmo community ‘This date, 1772, was 
accepted by them at a time when the question was not critically dis- 
cussed, and as it always happens, there grows a tendency in such 
matters to accept the faz accomplt and not disturb the current notion 
deeply rooted in men’s minds. Whether my suspicion is right or not, 
it is certainly desirable to make a comprehensive critical survey of the 
whole problem from different points of view before any date is actually 
adopted for celebrating the bicentenary. This must be done at 
once, for according to the current view the celebration should take 
place on 22 May of this year. Curiously enough, I received the 
invitation of the Society to deliver two lectures about the same 
time that we discussed the matter in a Committee in Calcutta as 
mentioned above, and so I decided ‘o take it up as the subject 
of my lecture. 

It is a sad commentary on the historical instinct of the Bengalis 
that the date of the birth of one of the most eminent figures in the 
whole of India in the 19th century should have been forgotten imme- 
diately after his death which took place in 1833. What is perhaps still 
more strange is that various dates, almost all of which certainly were 
wrong, were current even during the lifetime of Rammonan. It would 
be better, therefore, to enumerate at the very beginning the dificrent 
views entertained about the date of the birth of Rammohan ina chro- 
nological sequence. 

1. In 1816 the Missionary Register reviewed a work of Ram- 
mohan entitled Translation of an Abridgement of the Vedanta. 
Incidentally, while giving a short account of the author, it 
remarks : ‘“The author is a Brahman about 32 years of age” 
This would place the date of Rammohan’s birth at about 
A.D. 1784. The Journal collected its information from India, 
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and Rammohan must have seen a copy of it, but it is not 
known if he contradicted the statement. 


. Two statements of John Digby, made in 1817, normally 


interpreted, would place the birth of Rammohan in 1774. 
This will be discussed more fully later. 


. On the basis of information supplied by the Editor of a 


Calcutta Journal, The Tzmes,it was stated in the French biogra- 
phical pamphlet (Monthly Repository, 1820) that Rammohan 
‘is not yet forty’. This would place his birth about 1780. 


. In 1823 the London Unitarian Society published another 


book of Rammohan, namely The Precepts of Fesus—-the Guide 
to Peace and Hapnness. Dr. Rees, the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, wrote in a Memoir attached to the book that Ram- 
mohan was born about the year 1780. Rammohan acknow- 
ledged receipt of the book and a letter from Dr. Rees dated 
16 June, 1823, but did not contradict the date.? 


. Victor Jacquemont noted in his Diary on 25 June, 1829, that 


‘‘Rammohan Roy is 50 years of age’. This puts the date of 
Rammohan’s birth in 1779-1780 (Indian Messenger, dated 
29. 9.1889, p. 35). 


. The obituary notices in the Bristol Gazette and Bristol Mercury 


give the date of Rammohan’s birth as !774, but some other 
obituary notices, e.g., in Asiatic Journal give the date as 1780. 


. Dr. Lant Carpenter, an intimate friend of Rammohan in 


London, published in 1833 A Biographical Sketch of Raja 
Rammohan Roy which contains the following statement: 
‘“Rammohan Roy was born, most probably, about 1774,’ 


. James Sutherland, formerly Principal of the Hooghly Col- 


lege, a great friend of Rammohan and a fellow-passenger 
during the latter’s voyage to London, states in an article 
published in the India Gazette of 18 February, 1834,° that the 
Raja died in his sixtieth year. This puts his birth in 1774. 


. Kishorichand Mitra, who knew the Raja very well, wrote in 


the Calcutta Review in 1845, that the Raja was born in 1774. 
The Unitarian Society published Rammohan’s Precepts of 
Jesus from Calcutta in 1858. On p. iv. of the Introduction it 
states that in 1814 Rammohan reached the age of 42 years. 
This would place his date of birth in 1772. 

Rajnarayan Basu, another great leader of the Brahmo com- 
munity, delivered a Lecture published in the Tatvabodhini 
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Patrika, the organ of the Brahma Samaj, in 1782 Saka, 1.€., 
1860 A.D., in which he stated that the Raja was born in 
1695 Saka (1773-1774 A.D.). 


. Devendranath Tagore, who carried on the affairs of the 


Brahmo community in India after the Raja’s death, wrote in 
1864 that the Raja was engaged in the work of the Brahma 
Samaj from his 16th to the 59th year.** This also means that 
the Raja died in his sixtieth year and was therefore born in 
1774. 

In an article in the fortnightly Indian Mirror, 1865, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, a great leader of the Brahmo community, said 
that Rammohan died in Asvin 1755 (1833) in the sixtieth 
year of his age, putting his birth in 1774.3? 


. The stone tablet fixed in the cemetery of the Raja at Arno’s 


Vale, in 1872, if not earlier, mentions the date of Raja’s birth 
as 1774. This point will be discussed later. 


. Ramesh Chandra Datta, a great Bengali writer and a mem- 


ber of the I.C.S., wrote in his book, The Literature in Bengal, 
published in 1877, that Rammohan was born in 1774, 

The noted Bengali Journal Somprakash, in its issue of 22 Magh, 
1285 B.S. (1879), says that Rammohan was born in 1774.4 
G. S. Leonard, Assistant Secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, wrote in his History of the Brahma Samaj, published in 
1879: “Rammohan was born in 1774, corresponding with 
1695 Saka Era and 1181 of the Bengali Sal.” This book was 
reprinted by Kshitindra Nath Tagore in 1935 without any 
comment, far less any change of tht date. 


. In the ninth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1878), 


under the heading ‘Brahma Samay’, Dr. W. W. Hunter wrote 
that “Ram Mohan Ray was born in the District of Burdwan 
in 1772.” 

In a letter published in the “Sunday Mirror” of 18 january, 
1880, the Rev. C. H. A. Dall reported that Rammohan’s 
younger son Ramaprasad Roy said in 1858 before a circle of 
friends and clients in Calcutta : ‘‘My father was born in May, 
1772.” The letter will be quoted later. 

In a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
on 15th November, 1880, Prof. Monier Williams said that 
Rammohan was born in May 1772. 


The bewildering divergence of views, about the date of the birth 
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of Rammohan Roy, both during his lifetime and after his death, 
creates an intriguing historical problem, and we can only make an 
attempt to solve it by strictly following certain general principles of 
criticism which have been approved by a consensus of opinion among 
the historians, as applicable in cases of such differences among the 
primary sources of information. According to these principles the 
following factors must be taken into consideration in {finding out the 
truth. 


1. The comparative antiquity of the source. In other words, an 
earlier account should be regarded as more authentic than 
the later ones. 

2. The reliability of the source, i.e., the opportunity available to 
the source for knowing or finding out the truth. 

3. The character or nature of the source of information and the 
circumstances or occasions on which it was furnished. 


By applying these tests we may narrow down the field of difference 
very considerably to the two theories referring the birth of Ram- 
mohan to 1774 and 1772 A.D. In these two cases alone the source of 
information may be regarded as fairly authentic. John Digby, 
Dr. Carpenter, and James Sutherland were all very intimately known 
to Rammohan for a fairly long time, and their statements, made at 
different times and places, unknown to each other, fully agree. The 
other view rests upon the statement of the son of Rammohan who is 
undoubtedly the most authentic source in a matter like this. But for 
the disagreement between these two sets of views, any one of them 
would have been taken as conclusive evidence of the date of the birth 
of Rammohan Roy. But as the difference does exist; we have to con- 
sider which is more likely to be true. 

A broad review of the different statements about the date of birth 
of Rammohan, chronologically arranged above, leaves no doubt that 
up to about 1880 A.D. the view that Rammohan was born in 1774 
A.D. was definitely held by almost all with the exception of a few 
who had no intimate or personal knowledge of Rammohan, and 
their suggested dates are so obviously wrong that they are not serious- 
ly considered by anyone today. The acceptance of this view therefore 
seems to be very reasonable. But as attempts are being recently made 
to discredit the evidences on which that view rests, it is necessary to 
discuss in some detail how far the critics have succeeded in diminish- 
ing their value or importance. 
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These evidences consist primarily of four statements made bv three 
persons who knew Rammohan very intimately. Two of these state- 
ments were made during the lifetime of Rammohan, and the other 
two, respectively, one and two years after his death. 

The first two statements were made by John Digby who was for 
several years Rammohan’s superior officer and edited a reprint of 
Rammohan’s translation of the Aena Upanishad and Abridgement of 
the Vedanta (London, 1817). In the preface to this reprint Digby says 
of Rammohan : 

‘‘Rammohan Roy 1s about forty-three years of age....... At the 
age of twenty-two he commenced the study of the English language, 
which not pursuing with application, he, five years afterwards, when 
I |secame acquainted with him, could merely speak it well enough to 
be understood upon the most common topics of discourse, but could 
not write 1t with any degree of correctness. He was afterwards em- 
ployed as Dewan...... in the district of which I was for years 
collector." 

Now, according to the first sentence Rammohan as about forty- 
three in 1817 when the book was published, and therefore he was 
born about 1774. In order to discredit this view efforts have been 
made to show that this statement 1s contradictory to the other state- 
ment that Rammohan was 27 when Digby became acquainted with 
him. The argument may be summed up thus: 

‘It is unbelievable that on the first day of acquaintance Digby 
discovered that Rammohan ‘could not write English with any 
degree of correctness.”’ It would be correct to say that Digby dis- 
covered this when Rammohan was first employed under him (1805), 
and not before that. This is confirmed by the fact that in a letter 
recommending Rammohan to the Dewanship of Rangpore, Digby 
says : ‘‘As from the opinion I have formed of his probity and general 
qualifications in a five years’ acquaintance with him I am convinced 
that he is well adapted for the situation of Dewan of a Collector’s 
Office.’’§ It would thus appear, so it is argued, that the two met for 
the first time in 1805, and if Rammohan was then 27 years of age he 
must have been born in 1778 A.D. This criticism cannot be taken 
very seriously. The expression ‘‘when I became acquainted with him’ 
does not mean ‘the first day of meeting’ and it is curious that the 
critics do not notice that Digby himself clearly says that there was an 
interval between this period when his knowledge of English was not 
very good and the time when he was employed as Dewan under him 
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by using the word “‘afterwards” in the above statement. It is certain, 
therefore, that the expression five years’ acquaintance, evidently of 
an intimate nature which enabled him to testify to his qualifications 
for a high post, does not refer to his first-acquaintance with him. It 
seems to be quite clear that Digby refers to three distinct and succes- 
sive stages in Rammohan’s life. First, the commencement of learning 
English at the age of 22; second, five years later when he met Digby 
before learning to speak English well; third, sometime later after 
Rammohan was employed as Dewan under Digby, when he evidently 
learnt English better as Digby was satisfied with his work and re- 
commended him strongly for another post. There is therefore ab- 
solutely no contradiction between the two statements of Digby. 
Rather the agreements of these two statements may be taken- to 
indicate that he had some definite information of his age; for other- 
wise he would not have gone out of his way to indicate the age of 
Rammohan at two different stages of his life. Reference to the age of 
Rammohan at the beginning of their acquaintance was not strictly 
called for in the preface of the book. 

According to the accepted canon of historical criticism, if two 
statements made by one and the same person appear to be inconsis- 
tent, care should be taken to see whether there is any reasonable way 
of reconciling them. In this case, the discrepancy, if any at all, 1s 
merely apparent, and admits of easy solution as shown above on the 
authority of Digby himself. Brajendranath Banerjee has shown good 
grounds for the view that Rammohan and Digby probably met 
each other for the first time in 1801.7 This may not be regarded as 
definitely proved, but in view of what has been said above, it is quite 
reasonable to hold that Digby and Rammohan met each other 
shortly after the arrival of the former in Calcutta in 1800, but it was 
only from 1805 when Rammohan served under Digby that there was 
such an intimate acquaintance between the two, as would justify 
Digby in recommending him for the post of Dewan of Rangpur. In 
any case, for the reasons stated above, there is no reasonable ground 
whatsoever for rejecting the statements of Digby on the ground of 
inconsistency. But whatever may be the date of the first acquaintance 
between Digby and Rammohazn, the clear statement in unambiguous 
term that Rammohan was 27 years of age when the two met, defi- 
nitely proves that Rammohan was not born in 1772, for in that case 
the date of the meeting would fall in 1799, whereas Digby arrived 
in Calcutta in December, 1800. There is hardly any doubt that this 
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is the reason why such desperate attempts are made to reject this 
very important piece of evidence by supposing, unnecessarily, an 
inconsistency between the two statements. This agreement between 
the two statements of Digby, referring to different times and different 
circumstances, point out unerringly to 1774 as the most probable 
date of the birth of Rammohan, particularly as the other view was 
not put forward till forty years or more had passed. 

As mentioned above, Dr. Lant Carpenter, another intimate friend 
of Rammohan, also says that Rammohan was born, most probably, 
about 1774. Here, again, it is pointed out by the supporters of 1772 
theory that the two words “‘about”’ and ‘“‘most probably” take away 
the value of the evidence as a convincing one. But it must be admitted 
that the words certainly make the date 1774 a very probable one, 
though we may not regard it as a conclusive evidence. This proba- 
bility is heightened by the fact, mentioned above, that both Suther- 
land and Devendranath Tagore agreed that Rammohan died in his 
sixtieth year. 

We next come to the evidence of the stone tablet in the cemetery 
of Rammohan which clearly states that Rammohan was born in 1774. 
Those who are not prepared to accept this date rely upon the fact, 
stated in Collet’s book,® that the tablet was added much later. As 
this is a very important piece of evidence it may be elaborated a little. 

The Bengal Spectator, conducted by Ram Gopal Ghosh and Peary 
Chand Mitra, both very well-known and leading citizens of Calcutta, 
wrote in its issue of 24 August, 1843: 

‘The remains of Rajah Rammohan Roy, who died at Stapleton 
Grove, near Bristol, the residence of M. H. Castle Esq., several years 
since and was buried in the ground adjoining the House, have been 
removed to the cemetery at Arno’s Vale, and interned in that portion 
appropriated to dissenters. A sum of money has been forwarded from 
India for the purpose of erecting a Stately monument on the spot.” 

That Dwarakanath Tagore took a leading part in this matter is 
clearly stated by Miss Mary Carpenter, who writes: “It was right 
that the public should have access to his (Rammohan’s) grave, and 
should see a befitting monument erected over it. This could not be 
done at Stapleton Grove, which had now passed out of the Castle 
family. The Rajah’s friend, the celebrated Dwarakanath Tagore 
desired to pay this mark of respect to his memory and it was therefore 
arranged that the case containing the coffin should be removed to 
the beautiful cemetery of Arno’s Vale, near Bristol. This was suitably 
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accomplished on the 29th of May, 1843, andahandsome monument 
was erected in the spring of the year following by his friend, the en- 
lightened and celebrated Dwarakanath Tagore. A visit was after- 
wards paid by him to the spot and recently by his grandson Satyen- 
dranath Tagore.’ | 

This is also corroborated by Miss Collet. After referring to the 
removal of the coffin to Arno’s Vale, she writes : “There the Rajah’s 
great friend and comrade, Dwarakanath Tagore, who had come over 
from India on pious pilgrimage to the place where the master died, 
erected a tomb of stone. It was in 1872 that this inscription was 
added.’’?° 

The inscription, which is quoted in full by Miss Collet, is too long 
to be quoted here. After paying eulogies to the Rajah’s various qua- 
lities of head and heart in 17 lines it concludes as follows: 

‘This Tablet records the sorrow and pride with which his memory 
is cherished by his descendants. He was born in Radhanagore, in 
Bengal, in 1774, and died at Bristol, September, 27th, 1833.” 

Normally speaking this should have been treated as the most im- 
portant evidence regarding the date of Rammohan’s birth. For 
great men of Bengal were associated with it and it is difficult to 
believe that those who engraved it should not have been sure about 
the date before they inscribed it on such a solemn occasion in a 
Christian cemetery where the mention of the real dates of birth and 
death was a formal but almost regular feature of the ceremonial 
tablets. 

In this case, again, efforts have been made to minimise the impor- 
tance of the record on several grounds. Some have even gone to the 
extreme of trying to prove that Dwarakanath Tagore had nothing 
to do with the monument at Arno’s Vale." The grounds stated are 
that though Dwarakanath visited England in 1842, his tour diary, 
the contemporary newspapers and even his biography by Kishori- 
chand Mitra do not refer to his visit to Bristol where the monument 
was located. It is hardly necessary to point out that such negative 
evidence cannot demolish the positive statements made by Carpenter 
and Collet and a tradition referred to by many writers in India that 
one of the cherished objects of Dwarakanath’s visit to England was 
to rescue the tomb of Rammohan from neglect and oblivion. It is 
interesting to mention in this connection that a public meeting was 
held in the Town Hall, Calcutta, to bid farewell to Dwarakanath 
on the eve of his journey to England. From the report of this meeting 
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published in the Englishman in its issue of 8 January, 1842, we learn 
that Mr. Henry Piddington, in the course of his speech, expressed the 
hope that one of the early activities of Dwarakanath should be 
directed towards saving the cemetery of Rammohan from the present 
state of neglect and building a monument which would inform his 
countrymen where his last remains were laid. 

Far more cogent is the argument that according to Collet the 
tablet on the monument was fixed up long after, in 1872. This is 
really an intriguing problem. The question naturally arises who put 
this tablet on behalf, and in the name, of the descendants of the Raja 
thirty years after the erection of the monument on which it was fixed. 
A far more intriguing question is whether there was or was not any 
tablet at all in the original monument. It would, indeed, be a very 
strange thing if such a beautiful monument over the grave of an emi- 
nent Indian in a foreign country, erected, to use the words of Pidding- 
ton, to inform his countrymen where his remains lay, should not 
have even a word to indicate whose memory it perpetuates. In sup- 
port of the view that there was no tabiet in the original monument 
it is argued that Miss Mary Carpenter mentioned the monument 
but made no reference to any tablet. This is not a conclusive argu- 
ment. For if it were a very short record mentioning the name of 
Rammohan and the dates of his birth and death and only a few 
words more, she might have thought it unnecessary to mention such 
a formal or common thing. 

If it proves anything at all it may be simply this that there was no 
tablet bearing such a long and elaborate record which could not fail 
to draw the visitor’s notice. Attention may be drawn to the words 
used by Collet, namely, “It was in 1872 that this inscription was 
added.” I would like to emphasize the word this, meaning thereby 
that an old, perhaps very short record, mentioning only the name and 
dates of birth and death, was originally fixed to the monument in 
1844, but later this more elaborate record was substituted. For, 
otherwise we have to accept the almost absurd situation in which a 
funeral monument was erected without indicating in any way whose 
tomb it was, particularly when he was such a distinguished and 
great man, and a foreigner. 

There is a definite evidence in support of the above theory that 
there was a tablet in the original cemetery. In Dr. P. K. Sen’s book 
entitled Biography of a New Faith, on page 49, there is a photograph 
of the original site in Stapleton Grove where Rammohan’s remains 
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were first interred. The photograph shows a fenced upright stone 
slab with an inscription of five lines engraved on it. Though they 
cannot be read there is hardly any doubt that it recorded the dates 
of his birth and death, if not anything else. 

It is also interesting to mention in this connection that in an Address 
delivered at the City College Hall, Calcutta, on 27 September, 1889, 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the death of Rammohan Roy, 
Satyendranath Tagore refers to the visit of his grandfather Dwaraka- 
nath Tagore in 1843 to the cemetery at Stapleton Grove, removal 
of Rammohan’s coffin to Arno’s Vale cemetery because Dwarakanath 
desired to pay his mark of respect to the Raja’s memory, and the 
fulfilment of this desire by the erection of a handsome monument 
in the spring of the following year. Thus Satyendranath Tagore 
corroborates the tradition mentioned above. But he does something 
more. He says that he made a pilgrimage to the spot in 1863, a fact 
mentioned by Mary Carpenter in her statement quoted above. But 
the most interesting point in the same address by Satyendranath 
Tagore is that he not only refers to the tablet but quotes the whole 
of the inscription engraved on it. If the tablet were not there in 183 
when Satyendranath visited it, it is very likely that he should have 
mentioned that it was added after his visit. So.there is a strong pre- 
sumption that the monument referred to by Mary Carpenter and 
Collet contained the inscribed tablet in 1863. But whatever we might 
think of it, the photograph of the cemetery stone at Stapleton Grove 
makes it almost certain that a short tablet recording the dates of 
birth and death was already existent before the coffin was removed to 
Arno’s Vale. 

If we accept this view the tablet on the monument does not lose its 
value as an evidence of the date of birth, for it is almost certain that 
the date would have been taken from the earlier and discarded tablet. 

But even if we do not accept this view and hold that the whole 
record was added later and there was no tablet before 1872, it cer- 
tainly proves that even so late as 1872 the tradition in the Raja’s 
family, on whose behalf the tablet was added, was that the Raja was 
born in 1774. But this inevitable conclusion also discredits the only 
solid foundation on which rests the theory that Rammohan was 
born in 1772, to which we may now turn. This is a letter written by 
Rev. Dall and published in the Sunday Mirror on 18 January, 1880. 
It runs as follows : 

“There need be no doubt whatever as to the year and the month 
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in which Rammohan Roy was born. His son Roma Pershad Roy, 
Chief Pleader of the Supreme Court, made the matter perfectly clear 
to a circle of visitors and clients, in 1858, at his residence, the well- 
known house of his father in Calcutta. Kishory Chand Mitter was 
present and Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra, and I was one of the listeners. 
I put the words on record at the time and here they are: ‘“‘My father 
was born at Radhanagar near Krishnagar in the month of May, 
1772, or according to the Bengali era in the month of Jaishta 1179.” 
I asked for the day and Roma Pershad replied—‘that I cannot tell 
without consulting the horoscope, which at the distance of time, is 
not easy to be found.’ 

“After this, it need not be surmised that the great Rammohan was 
born ‘in 1774 or ‘in 1780’. 

“We need not guess, since we have the highest authority for saying 
that Rammohan was born in May, 1772.” 

Normally speaking, in the absence of anything to the contrary, 
one would be justified in accepting the view expressed by Rev. Dall. 
But several facts have to be considered before we draw this obvious 
conclusion. In the first place, this is the first time that we hear of the 
date 1772 as emanating from source having intimate knowledge of 
Rammohan. But, unfortunately, we have no direct evidence of what 
Ramaprasad said, and have to rely solely on the statement of a 
foreigner, published 22 years after he heard it. He says that he kept a 
record of it, but how the record was kept intact for such a long period 
and why Rev. Dall kept it a close secret for so many years, are mys- 
teries that cannot be solved. There seems to have been a conspiracy 
of silence on the part of both Dall and Ramaprasad to keep the date 
strictly to themselves, for evidently neither the members of Ram- 
mohan’s family nor the public knew of it, as they believed 1774 as 
the date of Rammohan’s birth till at least 1880. In any case Dall’s 
statement should be treated as a hearsay evidence, and cannot rank 
with the direct statements made by Digby and Carpenter from their 
personal knowledge. It is also not clear whether the alleged statement 
of Ramaprasad was casually made or there was a regular discussicn, 
previously arranged or not, for the purpose of ascertaining the true 
date of the birth of Rammohan. The former seems to be the case from 
the tenor of Dall’s account. It is surprising that Kishorichand Mitra 
who, according to Dall, was present in the meeting, did not raise 
any objection, for he wrote, only thirteen years before, that Ram- 
mohan was born in 1774, What is stranger still is that within a few 
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years Kishorichand Mitra wrote another article in 1867 on Ram- 
mohan in which he referred to his previous article for information 
about the early life of Rammohan without in the least alluding to 
the difference between the date of birth mentioned by him in that 
article and the one alleged to be stated by Ramaprasad in his pre- 
sence. 

In the meeting of the small Committee, mentioned above, held 
recently in Calcutta on 6 December, 1971, much stress was laid on 
the fact that since we have got the statement of the son about the 
date of birth of his father that must be accepted without any further 
question. When a learned scholar, sitting on my right, grew eloquent 
over this view, I asked him, ‘will you kindly tell me the date of the 
birth of your father > and he had to admit that he did not know. I 
then requested the Chairman, by way of testing the strength of the 
argument, to ascertain from the members present how many know 
the date of the birth of their father, admitting at the very outset that 
I did not know it. Not a single member directly replied to my ques- 
tion, but it was suggested that though in modern days we do not 
care about the date of birth of our parents, things were very different 
in the days of Rammohan. Of course this is a mere assertion without 
proof. Such ignorance is not very unnatural. For a child has seldom 
any occasion to inquire into the date of birth of the father, but usu- 
ally remembers the date of his death, for the event generally takes 
place when he was an adult and the annual Sradh ceremony keeps 
alive the memory of the date. There is no such reason for knowing or 
remembering the date of the birth. In this connection reference may 
be made to the very interesting fact that in a law-suit, viz., the case, 
Govindaprasad Roy vs. Rammohan Roy in 1819, two witnesses testified 
on behalf of Rammohan Roy to the age of his son Radhaprasad. One 
said that he was born in 1207 B.S. while the other said he was born 
in 1208B.S.12 It would thus appear that even in that age, in the family 
of Rammohan himself, the exact date of birth was not a thing that 
was regarded very seriously as worth remembering. I mention all 
this in order to show that we need not put implicit faith in the state- 
ment of a son about the birth of his father, particularly when there 
are contemporary evidences, not only by persons intimately known 
to him but also by other members of his family, which differ from that 
statement: As mentioned above, even if we accept that the tablet in 
the funeral monument at Arno’s Vale was added in 1872, we are 
bound to admit that the descendants of Rammohan who had it 
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recorded or on whose behalf it was done (as expressly stated in the 
tablet), believed, 14 years after the alleged statement of Ramaprasad 
Roy, that Rammohan was born in 1774. It has been argued that no 
tablet was set up by Dwarakanath Tagore,!* and there is no definite 
evidence who set up the present tablet, and as such no importance 
should be attached to the date of birth mentioned in it. According 
to all canons of historical criticism nothing but the strongest positive 
evidence should induce us to believe that a monument on the burial 
ground erected by or on behalf of the descendants of Rammohan Roy 
and explicitly referring to the sorrow and pride with which his 
memory was cherished by them, would bear a date of birth without 
their sanction and different from the tradition current or accepted 
by them on good authority. The occasion was more solemn from all 
points of view than a drawing-room gathering, and one may be 
excused therefore in putting greater faith in it than the reported 
statement of a son of Rammohan recorded by a foreigner and brought 
to light twenty-two years after it was made in the course of a drawing- 
room talk with friends and clients, whether casually, or seriously 
after some discussion or inquiry, we have no means to determine; 
particularly as the date so openly mentioned in 1858 does not seem 
to have been known during 22 years to any other member of the 
family nor to any friend or eminent person outside who took deep 
interest in Rammohan Roy. This conclusion gathers strength when 
we remember that the date in the tablet agrees perfectly with the 
dates independently mentioned by at least three most intimate 
friends of Rammohan, namely, Digby during the lifetime of, and 
Carpenter and Sutherland shortly after the death of Rammohan, 
and further that these were recorded more than forty years before 
anybody ever heard of 1772 as the date of Rammohan’s birth. 

It may be mentioned that so far as Indian opinion is concerned 
there is no reference by anybody to the birth of Rammohan in 1772 
before the publication of Dall’s letter in 1880. Even long after the 
publication of this letter eminent persons like Shibnath Sastri (in 
1903) and Nagendranath Chatterji, the biographer of Rammohan, 
mentioned 1774 as the date of birth of Rammohan though they 
changed their views later in deference to the date accepted officially 
by the Brahmo community. Many distinguished writers including 
Jogesh Chandra Bagal, an eminent authority on the 19th-century 
Bengal, adhered till the last to the date 1774. Bagal refers to an 
additional evidence, namely, a case in the Supreme Court against 
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Rammohan in which Rammohan was fined one rupee. Bagal also 
cites other evidence from the.Court records. Unfortunately his recent 
death prevents me from the advantage of his help in tracing these 
records. 14 

These are the grounds that induce me to hold that according to 
all probability, based on a reasonable assessment of all the evidence 
available to me, the date of Rammohan’s birth is 1774, and not 1772. 
Of course this cannot be regarded as final, and our views may change 
with the discovery of new data, such as the lost horoscope of Ram- 
mohan or an affidavit signed by him in one of the various litigations 
in which he was engaged, stating his age, or some positive data for 
ascertaining it definitely. 

In conclusion, I may refer to the final decision of the Committee, 
appointed by the Government of India, to which I have referred at 
the outset. They have accepted the alleged statement of Ramaprasad 
as the most decisive evidence on the dispute on the ground that it 
represented the tradition as known to and recognised by the nearest 
kin of the Raja, and resolved that unless some definite and positively 
conclusive evidence to the contrary were found, the month and year 
of the birth of the Raja given in the family tradition should not be 
disturbed. 

Without questioning the administrative propriety of the decision, 
it is difficult to agree with it from a strictly historical point of view. 
For, as shown above, the date 1772 cannot be regarded as the family 
tradition; rather the contrary is true. Nor can it be regarded as such 
a settled tradition that it would be unwise to disturb it.” 
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Rajeshkumar Gambhava 


II 


Raja Rammohan Roy’s Contribution to the 
Renaissance of Bengal in the Nineteenth Century 


RAMMOHAN Roy is regarded by common consent as one of the most 
outstanding personalities of the 19th century, not only in Bengal but 
in the whole of India. This view rests upon his manifold activities in 
religious, social, literary, educational and political spheres, backed 
by a robust intellect and a high degree of rational thinking which 
enabled him to rise above current beliefs and prejudices and extend 
his vision to a distant horizon far beyond the general conception of 
the time. In particular, his lifelong crusade against belief in, and the 
worship of the images of a multiplicity of gods; his strenuous endea- 
vours to abolish the cruel rite called Sati, i.e., the burning, either 
voluntary or forcible, of the widow along with the dead body of her 
husband; the establishment of English schools and strong advocacy 
of the introduction of Western learning in place of classical subjects; 
starting of journals both in Bengali and Persian; writing quite a large 
number of books and tracts in English, Bengali and Persian, consti- 
tutional fight for the freedom of the Press and improvement of the 
system of trial by Jury; and, above all, the establishment of the 
Brahmo Sabha, a tiny plant, which in the course of time grew into a 
mighty tree—all these accomplished within a short space of fifteen 
years and the presentation of the case of India before the British 
Parliament in London made his name famous from one end of the 
country to the other. Those who knew him more closely were deeply 
impressed by his inherent love of liberty which was not confined to 
India but extended to the whole mankind. All these are universally 
recognized and have secured for him a permanent niche in the 
temple of History. 

The object of this lecture is not to review the life or make an assess- 
ment of the personality of Raja Rammohan Roy. It is more limited 
and strictly confined to an estimate of the contribution made by him 
to the all-round development in Bengal in the 19th century which is 
usually described as Awakening, Regeneration, Renaissance, or New 
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to Rammohan There i is no naib that this s will enn the iene of the 
ious on » the occasion of the bicentenary celebration of the Raja 
within a few months, and it is high time therefore to approach the 
question from a strictly historical point of view untramelled by any 
sentiment or tradition or current public opinion. It is a universal 
truth that Vade vdde jdyate tatvabodhah, i.e., truth emerges from dis- 
cussions. It is only in this spirit that this discourse is given, and let 
me hope, should also be taken by the audience. 

If we have to single out the most important contributory factor 
to the Renaissance of Bengal in the 19th century it is the English 
education and the Western ideas that flowed along with it. Among 
the other important factors may be mentioned the growth of Bengali 
prose literature and Bengali journals, social and religious reforms, 
rise of national consciousness, patriotic feeling and organised efforts 
to acquire more and more political and administrative rights from the 
unwilling hands of our foreign rulers. As regards English education 
the Hindoo College may be regarded as the premier institution which 
was mainly instrumental in spreading English education and Western 
ideas among the young generations of Bengal in the first half of the 
19th century, whose personalities, activities and achievements mainly 
contributed to the gradual development of the New Age. Accordingly 
it has been claimed on behalf of Rammohan that he was the pioneer 
of English education in Bengal, founder of the Hindoo College, father 
of Bengali prose literature, first in the field of Bengali magazines or 
journals, pioneer of nationalism and patriotism, and leader of poli- 
tical agitation and political organization for achieving political rights 
and administrative reforms. 

I may now proceed to discuss the legitimacy of these claims one by 
one. The case of the Hindoo College may be taken up first, and 
treated in some detail, because the gradual growth of the myth of its 
foundation by Rammohan furnishes a striking example how the 
desire to give undue credit to Rammohan for everything that was 
good or great in the 19th century violated every accepted principle 
of reconstructing true history. It also proves the force of blind faith, 
prejudice and preconceived notions which induce highly educated 
people and even eminent historians to continue to cherish the old 
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wrong beliefs though it is conclusively proved to be absolutely without 
any foundation whatsoever. As far back as 1955 I published a long 
article in the Journal of The Asiatic Society! proving with the help 
of positive and conclusive evidence that Rammohan had absolutely 
nothing to do with the establishment of the Hindoo College, and 
since then I have repeated it in many books and journals. But while 
the idea is gradually gaining ground that Rammohan was not the 
founder or prime mover, attempts are still being made to associate 
Rammohan with the college, and even in the /istory of Bengal, pub- 
lished by the Calcutta University in 1967, we read that the Hindoo 
College was ‘“‘the brain-child of David Hare and Rammohan Roy’’,? 
without the least reference to the arguments advanced against this 
view. I am quite sure that in the forthcoming bicentenary celebrations 
of Rammohan Roy this myth will be repeated from every platform 
and find a frominent place in all books and articles published on the 
occasion. No apology is therefore needed for again stating the essen- 
tial points for judging the question whether Rammohan has any 
valid claim, singly or jointly, to the credit of founding the Hindco 
College, or, as another eminent historian puts it, being, along with 
others, “‘zealously associated with its origin and early progress’’.% 

It is a rare good fortune of the students of Indian history that they 
have now access to a contemporary account of an unimpeachable 
authority on the question at issue. This 1s a letter dated 18 May, 1816, 
written by Sir Hyde East, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Calcutta, to his friend J. Harrington, then in England, giving a 
detailed account of a meeting held at his. house on 14 May, 1816, 
i.e., only four days before. The full text of this letter is published in 
my article in the Journal of The Asiatic Society, mentioned above, 
and here I shall draw special attention only to those points which 
fully expose the growth of the myth, by gradual stages, that Ram- 
mohan was the founder of the Hindoo College. 

At the very outset Hyde East describes the circumstances under 
which he summoned a meeting at his house which decided upon the 
foundation of the Hindoo College. As this disproves most of the 
assumptions made at a later date about the foundation of the Hindoo 
College, this portion of the letter may be reproduced in extenso : 

“An interesting and curious scene has lately been exhibited here, 
which shows that all things pass under change in due season. About 
the beginning of May, a Brahmin of Calcutta, whom I knew, and who 
is well known for his intelligence and active interference among the 
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principal Native inhabitants, and also intimate with many of our 
own gentlemen of distinction, called upon me and informed me, that 
many of the leading Hindus were desirous of forming an establish: 
ment for the education of their children in a liberal manner as prac- 
tised by Europeans of condition; and desired that I would lend them 
my aid towards it, by having a meeting held under my sanction. 
Wishing to be satisfied how the Government would view such a 
measure, I did not at first give him a decided answer; but stated, 
that however much I wished well, as an individual, to such an object, 
yet, in the public situation I held, I should be cautious not to give 
any appearance of acting from my own impulse in a matter which I 
was sure that the Government would rather leave to them (the 
Hindus) to act in, as they thought right, than in any manner to 
control them; but that I would consider of the matter, and if I saw 
no objection ultimate to the course he proposed, I would inform him 
of it; and if he would then give me a written list of the principal 
Hindus to whom he alluded, I would send them an invitation to 
meet at my house. In fact, several of them had before, at different 
times, addressed themselves to me upon this topic, but never before 
in so direct a manner. 

“After his departure I communicated to the Governor-General 
what had passed, who laid my communication before the Supreme 
Council, all the members of which approved of the course I had taken, 
and signified through His Lordship, that they saw no objection to 
my permitting the parties to meet at my house.” (p. 44) 

Before proceeding further reference may be made to some definite 
and obvious conclusions which go counter to the assumptions or 
opinions of a later date giving credit, first to David Hare, then jointly 
to David Hare and ‘Rammohan, and finally to Rammohan alone, 
for being the prime mover of the Hindoo College. Sir Hyde East 
clearly says that a Brahmin, whom he knew, first approached him on 
behalf of a large number of leading Hindus with the proposal of 
founding a College. 

Sir Hyde East’s letter was first referred to by Major B. D. Bose in 
his book History of Education in India under the Rule of the East India 
Company (p. 37), probably published in the thirties of this century, 
though the date of publication is not given in the book. He quoted 
many extracts from this letter and omitted some passages indicating 
the omission by asterisks. Now, in a footnote to the word ‘Brahmin’ 
in the passage “a Brahmin in Calcutta whom I knew” at the very 
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beginning, B. D. Bose remarked that “the reference is of course to 
Rammohan Roy.” It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that he 
deliberately omitted a passage, occurring later in the same letter, 
which clearly said that Hyde East did not know Rammohan nor 
had any communication with him. The whole passage will be quoted 
later and the asterisks preceding and following the omitted passage 
in question leaves no doubt that the omission was a deliberate one 
and not an error or accident. The motive is obvious. For that passage 
would go against his conclusion that Rammohan was the Brahmin 
who saw Hyde East and was therefore the prime mover in founding 
the Hindoo College. But perhaps far more strange is the fact that a 
reputed and critical scholar like Brajendranath Banerjee put the 
name of Rammohan Roy within brackets in the text of the letter 
itself after the word ‘Brahmin’ though in the text of the letter pub- 
lished by him, the passage omitted by B. D. Bose is put in its proper 
place. But the mischief was done. When I pointed out that the 
‘Brahmin’ referred to by Hyde could not possibly be Rammohan and 
therefore there is no ground for holding Rammohan as the founder 
of the Hindoo College or its prime mover on the basis of Hyde’s 
statement, many persons seem to have been shocked or scandalised at 
my statement, and for months together there was a regular campaign 
of vile abuses against me in a Bengali Weekly named Desh, the autho- 
rity cited being Brajendranath Banerjee, than whom, I was told, I 
should not regard myself as a greater authority on Rammohan. Some 
eminent writers, including one who was my fellow-student in the 
College and a life-long friend, also joined the hostile group. When I 
pointed out that Brajendranath Banerjee himself had realised his 
error and changed his views in the second edition of the book with an 
apology that he was misled by the omission of the crucial passage by 
B. D. Bose, my letter was not published and the campaign of abuse 
continued. I must add that Brajendranath’s excuse cannot be accep- 
ted in view of the fact that though the very letter which he himself 
published contained the passage omitted by B. D. Bose, he went even 
beyond B. D. Bose by adding Rammohan’s name within brackets 
after the word ‘Brahmin’. I have great respect for both B. D. Bose and 
Brajendranath Banerjee who have made rich contributions to the 
history of Bengal and are well-known for their critical acumen, and 
[ can explain their lapse in this matter only as a striking illustration 
of the spell which the myth of Rammohan cast upon the people even 
up to the present time. 


The second important but obvious conclusion from the portion of 
Hyde’s letter quoted above is that the idea of founding a college for 
imparting education on Western lines did not emanate from any 
single individual, but it was the fruition of a great desire entertained 
for a long time by the leading Hindus of Calcutta, including also 
principal Pandits to whom Hyde East refers in his letter to be quoted 
later. This definitely disproves the statement made at a later date 
that the idea was first mooted in a meeting of the ‘Atmiya Sabha’ at 
the house of Rammohan, that David Hare prepared a plan and 
Hyde accepted it with a few minor changes, and Hyde East requested 
Baidyanath Mukherji to ascertain whether his countrymen were 
favourable to the establishment of a college for the education of the 
Hindu. youth in English literature and science. This is diametrically 
opposed to the statement of Hyde in his letter that ‘A Brahmin had 
represented to him the desire of the leading Hindus to establish a 
College’ and far from immediately agreeing to a proposal to the effect 
he took time to consider the matter, and in the meantime asked 
the ‘Brahmin’ to submit a list of the principal Hindus who wanted 
such a College. He also sought the permission of the Government 
and the Governor-General informed him that the Government had 
no objection to his permitting the parties to meet at his house. 
Pearychand Mitra who made the above statement about David Hare 
further adds that it was later reported to Hyde East by the Brahmin 
that ‘he sounded the leading members of the Hindu Society and they 
were agreeable to the proposal’, whereas East himself says that he 
moved in the matter only after he was informed of the desire of the 
leading Hindus to establish such a college. Kishorichand Mitra goes 
one step further and in order to prove his thesis that Rammohan 
shared with David Hare the credit of originating the idea of the 
institution of the Hindoo College, almost from its inception, states 
that David Hare “urged on the leading members of the native 
community to consider the necessity and importance of establishing 
a great seat of learning in the metropolis.” If we remember the first 
part of the letter of Hyde East quoted above, there can be no hesita- 
tion in rejecting all these later assumptions as pure fancy or imagina- 
tion evolved in the sixties and seventies of the 19th century, in order 
to support the Rammohan myth. 

We may now proceed with the account of the meeting given by 
Hyde East in his letter: ‘““The meeting was accordingly held at my 
house on the 14th of May, 1816, at which 50 and upwards of the most 
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respectable Hindu inhabitants of rank or wealth’ attended, including 
also the principal Pandits; when a sum of nearly half a lac of Rupees 
was subscribed and many more subscriptions were promised.” After 
commenting how this seemed very unusual to him, Hyde East 
continues : ‘‘Most of them, however, appeared to take great interest 
in the proceedings, and all expressed themselves in favour of making 
the acquisition of the English language a principal object of educa- 
tion, together with its moral and scientific productions.” (pp. 44-5) 

This shows that long before Rammohan Roy settled in Calcutta 
there was a large section of leading Hindus in Calcutta who needed 
no urging on the part of anybody and were themselves very eager 
to have an institution for teaching English. What is more surprising 
is that even the Sanskrit Pandits showed no less eagerness, and East 
gives a long account of his talks with them before the meeting 
actually commenced, when they ‘offered a number of small sweet- 
scented flowers to him, saying, that those were the flowers of 
literature’. 

Immediately after this occurs the all-important passage for our 
present purpose and I quote it in full: 

“Talking afterwards with several of the company, before I pro- 
ceeded to open the business of the day, I found that one of them in 
particular, a Brahmin of good caste, and a man of wealth and 
influence, was mostly set against Rammohan Roy, son of (a pattanidar 
under)** the Raja of Burdwan, a Brahmin of the highest caste, and 
of great wealth and rank (who has lately written against the Hindu 
idolatry, and upbraids his countrymen pretty sharply). He expressed 
a hope that no subscription would be received from Rammohan 
Roy. I asked, ‘why not ?’ ‘Because he has chosen to separate him- 
self from us, and to attack our religion.’ ‘I do not know’, I observed, 
“what Rammohun’s religion is (I have heard it is a kind of Uni- 
tarianism)—not being acquainted or hamng had any communication with 
kim;* but I hope that my being a Christian, and a sincere. one, to 
the best of my ability, will be no reason for your refusing my sub- 
scription to your undertaking.’ This I said in a tone of gaiety; and 
he answered readily in the same style, ‘No, not at all; we shall be 
glad of your money; but it is a different thing with Rammohun Roy, 
who is a Hindu, and yet has publicly reviled us, and written against 
us and our religion; and I hope there is no intention to change 
our religion.’ I answered, that ‘I knew of no intention of meddling 
with their religion; that every object of the establishment would 
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be avowed, and a committee appointed by themselves to r egulate 
the details, which would enable themselves to guard against every- 
thing they should disapprove of ; that their own committee would 
accept or refuse subscriptions from whom they pleased”’ (p. 45). 

Apart from definitely establishing the fact that the Brahmin of 
Calcutta who approached Hyde East with the proposal, as stated 
at the very beginning of the letter, could not be Rammohan Roy, 
the letter, specially the last sentence, clearly shows, as could be 
normally expected, that the general rules and regulation were drawn 
up by the meeting and the Committee appointed by it, and it de- 
molishes the statement made at a later date that David Hare saw 
Hyde East with a readymade plar which he approved with slight 
alterations. 

The same thing is more defintely proved by the following passage 
in the letter: 

“The principal objects proposed for the adoption of the meeting 
(after raising a subscription to purchase a handsome piece of ground, 
and building a college upon part of it, to be enlarged hereafter, 
according to the occasion and increasing of funds), were the cultiva- 
tion of the Bengalee and English languages in particular; next, the 
Hindustanee tongue, as convenient (sic) in the Upper Provinces; 
and then the Persian, if desired, as ornamental; general duty to God; 
the English system of morals (the Pandits and some of the most 
sensible of the rest bore testimony to and deplored their national 
deficiency in morals); grammar, writing (in English as well as 
Bengalee), arithmetic (this is one of the Hindu virtues), history, 
geography, astronomy, mathematics; and in time, as the fund in- 
creases, English belles-letters, poetry, etc., etc. 

“One of the singularities of the meeting was, that it was composed 
of persons of various castes, all combining for such a purpose, whom 
nothing else could have brought together; whose children are to be 
taught, though not fed, together. 

“Another singularity was, that the most distinguished Pandits who 
attended declared their warm approbation of all the objects propos- 
ed; and when they were about to depart, the head Pandit, in the 
name of himself and the others, said that they rejoiced in having 
lived to see the day when literature (many parts of which had for- 
merly been cultivated in their country with considerable success, but 
which were now nearly extinct) was about to be revived with greater 
lustre and prospect of success than ever. 
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‘Another meeting was proposed to be held at the distance of a 
week; and during this interval I continued to receive numerous 
applications for permission to attend it. I hear from all quarters of the 
approbation of the Hindus at-large to the plan; they have promised 
that a lakh shall be subscribed to begin with. It is proposed to desire 
them to appoint a committee of their own for management, 
taking care only to secure the attendance of two or three responsible 
European gentlemen to aid them, and see that all goes on rightly” 
(pp. 45-6). 

That the account given above regarding the foundation of the 
Hindoo College was accepted without demur till 1830 is proved by 
both positive and negative evidence. The first is an account of the 
farewell meeting held in honour of Sir Hyde East on the eve of his 
retirement and departure from India, published in the Samacar- 
darpan on 19 January, 1822. The meeting was attended by many 
distinguished persons, and the Address was written on a parchment 
with gilded borders, in three languages, Bengali, English and Persian. 
Among other encomiums bestowed upon Hyde East it was stated 
that the people have been very much benefited by the Hindoo College 
founded by him. A separate Address presented on dehalf of the students 
of the Hindoo College also contained the following : ““We are sorry 
at your departure because it is due to your favour that we have had 
the opportunity to acquire knowledge.””® 

The second positive evidence is furnished by the following state- 
ment made by the Hon’ble Sir Edward Ryan in the course of his 
Address to the Grand Jury at the opening of the Supreme Court on 
3 December, 1827: 

“At no very distant period, I trust there will be found, in this 
place a sufficient number of intelligent Hindus... qualified to become 
jurymen, both in civil and criminal cases. I think the expectation 
will not be considered unreasonable when the progress the Natives 
are making in the knowledge of our langnage and _ institutions 
through the medium of the Anglo-Indian College established in this 
place, is considered. That Institution first set on foot through the 
intervention of Sir Hyde East, in 1816, has since received the most 
liberal support from the Government here.’’® 

It may be noted here that the Hindoo College was also known as 
‘Anglo-Indian College’ and ‘Vidyalay’. The statement of Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan therefore proves that even in 1827 Sir Hyde East’s name 
was associated with the foundation of the Hindoo College. 


{ 
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When in 1830 a statue of Sir Hyde East, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, and a portrait of Dr. Wilson were 
placed in the premises of the Hindoo College, the Editor of the India 
Gazette pointed out in an Editorial that though Mr. David Hare 
was the prime mover in founding the College, nothing has been 
done to perpetuate his memory, simply because he occupied a much 
humbler position than the two above gentlemen.’ This probably 
induced the members of ‘Young Bengal’, led by Dakshinaranjan 
Mukhopadhyaya to activity. In any case, on 17 February, 1831, an 
Address was presented to David Hare, signed by Dakshinaranjan and 
564 other members of “Young Bengal’, and a photograph of David 
Hare was taken. The Address referred to manifold qualities of his 
head and heart and even specifically mentioned his efforts to spread 
education. But no reference was made or any credit given to him 
for founding the Hindoo College. This is particularly significant in 
view of the newspaper campaign in favour of David Hare’s claim to 
that credit that had just started, and the fact that the statue of Hyde 
East was placed in the Hindoo College with an inscription engraved 
on it that he was the originator of the Hindoo College. Hence the 
Address of the “Young Bengal’ may be regarded as a strong evidence, 
though of a negative character, in favour of the claim of Hyde East, 
and against that of David Hare. 

The press campaign to uphold the claim of David Hare to be the 
founder of the Hindoo College probably began with the Editorial 
in the India Gazette, mentioned above, and an immediate rejoinder, 
as the following letter published in the Calcutta Gazette on 24 June, 
1830, will show. 


“To the Editor of the Government Gazette 
“Sir, 

» “T was quite surprised to read a Paragraph cited in the Hurkurah 
from the India Gazettee, positively denying that Sir Edward Hyde East 
was the originator of the Hindoo College, and ascribing the merit of 
it to Mr. David Hare, in consequence of which I (as a Director of the 
Institution from its very foundation) deem it my duty to point out 
the error into which the writer has fallen, and to remove the doubts 
that might arise in the minds of the Public. 

“On the 4th May, 1816, a very respectable Meeting of the Hindoos 
assembled, by the invitation, and at the house of the Honourable Sir 
Edward Hyde East, for the purpose of subscribing to, and forming 
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an Establishment for the liberal education of their children. Sir 
Edward alone addressed the Meeting as to the benefit that His Lord- 
ship considered would be derived by the country at large, from 
forming an establishment for the education of their youth. This pro- 
posal was explained by W. C. Blaquiere, Esq., and received with the 
unanimous approbation of all the Natives present, including the 
most eminent Pundits, who sanctioned it with their express support 
and recommendation, and a large sum of money was immediately 
subscribed. Under this circumstance, it clearly appears that Mr. Hare 
was not the originator of the Hindoo College, and in humbly 
showing that gratitude to the present and to future ages, by the 
erection of a statue of Sir Edward Hyde East, they have not robbed 
any man of his reputation to enrich Sir Edward’s; and have given 
the Palm to him who deserves it. 

“A Director of the Hindoo College.’’® 


Presumably a rejoinder to the above letter was published to which 
the following reply was given in the Calcutta Gazette on July 1, 1830. 


“To The Editor of the Government Gazette 

‘“‘Sir,——I should not trouble you with any notice of the article 
headed ‘‘Hindoo College” which appears in the India Gazette of the 
25th Instant, were it not to refute the charge brought against me 
of having suppressed facts connected with the establishment of the 
Hindoo College, which would reflect merit on Mr. Hare......... I 
repeat again, that Edward Hyde East was the Originator of the 
Institution. » 

“With regard to the questions put by the writer, I will only in 
answer say that I for one am not aware of any proposals in writing 
for the formation of the Hindoo College having been circulated 
before the Meeting at Sir Edward’s house or of its having been 
handed to Sir Edward East, by a Native gentleman; and since the 
article appeared in the India Gazette, 1 have enquired of most of 
the other Directors—and they, like myself; are ignorant of the 
circumstance—I have also searched among the records of the 
College, and find no allusion to any thing of the kind. 

“Tt is not a fact that Sir Edward East disclaimed the honour of 
being the Originator of the College, upon the occasion of the Address 
being presented to him: as proof, I cannot do better than refer the 
writer and the public to the Address itself, and to Sir Edward’s 
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reply thereto on that occasion, which may be found in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of the 17th January, 1822. 
“A Director of the Hindoo College.’ 


The Samdcdr-darpan wrote on 3 July, 1830, that it appears from 
the published letters that David Hare was the originator of the 
Hindoo College and drafted its first plan, though it gave some 
credit also to Sir Hyde East.1° But a letter published in the same 
Journal on 15 October, 1831, refers to Sir Hyde East as the founder 
of the Hindoo College.1! 

The subject was discussed in detail in two issues of The Calcutta 
Christian Observer, published in June (p. 17) and July, 1832 (pp. 
68-9). 

The first issue contains the following passage : 

“It is contended, on the one hand, by a Director of the Hindoo 
College, that on the 4th of May, 1816, Sir Edward Hydc East first 
convened a meeting of Hindoos at his house, for the purpose of 
subscribing to, and forming an establishment for the liberal educa- 
tion of their children. It was contended, on the other hand, by one 
of the teachers of the Hindoo College, the late Mr. Derozio, who, 
from his intimacy with Mr. Hare and the Native community, as 
well as from his knowledge of the proceedings of the College, cer- 
tainly had good grounds for the assertion which he so resolutely 
maintained, that “‘previous to the aforesaid meeting being held, a paper, 
the author and originator of which was Mr. Hare, and the purport of which 
was a proposal for the establishment of a College, was handed to Sir Hyde 
East by a Native for his countenance and support’. The learned 
Judge having made a few alterations in the plan, did give it his 
countenance and support by calling the aforesaid meeting. But 
giving support or sanction to a measure proposed by any one, is 
not the same thing as originating that measure. Now, if it be the 
fact, as seems warranted by good authority, that Mr. Hare did 
first conceive the plan in his mind, and then circulated it in writing 
amongst the Natives, by one of whom it was subsequently submitted 
to the learned Judge, for his approval, the merit of originating the 
Hindoo College must in justice be ascribed to Mr. Hare.” 

As doubts were felt by some as to the accuracy of the above account 
more details were added in the July issue (1832) of the same journal. 
The most important addition is that the idea of the establishment of 
the College was mooted by Hare at the house of Rammohan Roy 
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in 1815 in a gathering of a few friends as a counter-proposal to the 
one made by Rammohan Roy for the establishment of a Brahmo 
Sabha. The account continues: 


“This proposition seemed to give general satisfaction and Mr. H. 
(Hare) himself soon after prepared a paper, containing proposals 
for the establishment of the College. Babu Buddinath Mookerjya, 
the father of the present native Secretary, was deputed to collect 
subscription. The circular was after a time put into the hands of 
Sir E. H. East, who was very much pleased with the proposal, and 
after making a few corrections offered his most cordial aid in the 
promotion of its objects. He soon after called a meeting at his house, 
and it was then resolved “‘That an establishment be formed for the 
education of native youth.” 

“Thus it appears that Sir Hyde East, though he had not the merit 
of originating the College, is nevertheless entitled to great credit 
for the very prompt and effective aid which he afforded. By his 
example, his high station, and estensive influence, especially among 
the Natives, many doubtless were induced to lend their assist- 
ance, who would otherwise have regarded the proposal with 
indifference. 

‘Besides holding frequent meetings at his house he, as well as 
Mr. Hare, contributed largely to the fund, and exerted himself in 
various ways towards the success of so useful an undertaking.” 

As has been shown ahove, this is quite inconsistent with the 
account of Hyde East and the only authority cited is that of Derozio 
who was dead at the time. Derozio was a lad of nine years when the 
Hindoo College was founded and could not have any personal 
knowledge. The proceedings of the College, from which he is suppos- 
ted to have derived his information, definitely rule out any part 
played by David Hare as is proved by the letter of a Director of the 
Hindoo College, quoted above, and the statement of Radhakanta 
Dev, quoted later. Therefore no reliance can be placed on the 
account published in the Calcutta Christian Observer. The statement 
of Radhakanta Dev also shows that David Hare was associated with 
the College from 1819, and this fact, added to Hare’s activities for 
English education no doubt was the origin of the whole story about 
Hare’s being the founder of the Hindoo College. As regards the 
statement that Hare made the plan which was approved by Hyde 
East with a few alterations, after which the meeting was called at 
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Sir Hyde East’s house, attention may be drawn to the Editorial of 
the Calcutta Gazette, dated July 4, 1816, which begins as follows : 

“The plan for the Hindoo College is, we understand, in consider- 
able progress; the sentiments of the principal Hindoos on the subject 
having been collected, and a digest of the whole prepared for further 
observations and improvements.” 

(The details of the plan follow).” 

But the mischief was done and henceforth Hare’s name came 
into prominence in connection with the Hindoo College. Thus 
Dwarakanath Tagore stated in 1835 that the institution of the 
Hindoo College was founded chiefly’ through the exertions of his 
friend David Hare and the natives.4® Mr. Kefr, in his Review of 
Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency from 1831 to 1853 
says: ‘“The Hindoo College was founded in 1816 by the Natives 
themselves in order to meet the growing demand for instruction in 
English...... Several European gentlemen also took an active 
interest in the establishment of the Institution particularly Sir E. 
H. East and David Hare.’ The committee of Public Instruction 
also observed that Hare ‘assisted in the formation of the School 
Society and of the Hindoo College’.5 It is worth noticing that, 
as yet, none associated Rammohan with this institution. 

On the other hand, Raja Radhakanta Dev held quite a different 
view. Being anxious to know whether David Hare was the founder 
of the Hindoo College, Pearychand Mitra wrote to him on the 
subject and the following is his reply, under date, the 4th September, 
1847. 

“On receipt of your letter of the 30th ulto, I have referred to 
the old records of the Hindoo College, and found no allusion therein 
of the late Mr. David Hare’s having been the originator of the 
Institution. If the idea of founding the Hindoo College had origina- 
ted with Mr. Hare, and been carried out through Sir Hyde East, 
as you have been informed, then the latter must have noticed it in 
his speech delivered at the first meeting of the Hindoo community 
held at his house on the 4th May, 1816, for the establishment of the 
Hindoo College and Hare must have consequently been appointed 
a member of the committee of 20 natives and 10 Europeans, at the 
second meeting held on the 2|st of the above month. 

“I have also found that Mr. Hare was nominated a Visitor of 
the College on the 12th June, 1819, and hence, as he gradually 
devoted his time and attention to promote the object of the Insti- 
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tution, he rose in the public estimation and was elected a Manager 
of the College, perhaps in the year 1825. Under these circumstances 
I have to conclude, that Sir Ed. Hyde East, and not Mr. D. Hare, 
was the originator or founder of the Hindoo College, for the com- 
memoration of which His Lordship’s statue has been erected in the 
Grand Jury room of the Supreme Court, at the expense of the 
Hindoo gentlemen of this Presidency.’’!® 

In spite of this clear statement, fully consistent with Hyde’s letter 
quoted above, the story of David Hare as the originator of the idea 
of instituting the Hindoo College grew apace.!? Though even in 
1830, the address given by Dakshinaranjan and 564 other members 
of ‘Young Bengal’ group to David Hare did not refer to him as 
associated in any way with the Hindoo College, Kishorichand Mitra, 
in an Address delivered in 1862 on the occasion of the 20th anni- 
versary of David Hare’s death, narrated at length how David Hare 
took the initiative in founding the College.® Fifteen years later, the 
story was repeated with slight modifications by Pearychand Mitra 
in his biography of David Hare published in 1877. It runs as follows :° 

“The first move he (Hare) made was in attending, uninvited, a 
meeting called by Ram Mohun Roy and his friends for the purpose 
of establishing a society calculated to subvert idolatry. Hare sub- 
mitted that the establishment of an English school would materially 
serve their cause. They all acquisced in the strength of Hare’s 
position, but did not carry out his suggestion. Hare therefore waited 
on Sir Edward Hyde East, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
who had taken his seat on the 11th November, 1813. Sir Hyde East 
gave him an audience, heard all that he had to say, and promised 
to think on the matter. Buddinath Mukerjee in those days used to 
visit the big officials. When he paid his respects to Sir Hyde East 
he was requested to ascertain, whether his countrymen were favour- 
able to the establishment of a college for the education of the Hindu 
youth, in English literature and science. Buddinath belonged to a 
respectable family and his poita was his prestige. He sounded the 
leading members of the Hindu society, and reported to Sir Hyde 
East that they were agreeable to the proposal. Several meetings 
were held at Sir Hyde East’s house, and it was resolved that ‘“‘ane 
establishment be formed for the education of native youth.” 

It will be noticed that during the interval of 45 years some im- 
portant elements have been added to the original story, mentioned 
above.!# It was now Hare himself, and not a native of Calcutta 
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or Baidyanath Mukherje who visited Sir Hyde East with the pro- 
posal. Baidyanath Mukherje’s role was merely to ascertain whether 
his countrymen were favourable to the establishment of a College, 
and it was only when he reported to Hyde East after sounding the 
leading members of the Hindu Society that they agreed, several 
meetings were held at his house, and it was then resolved to establish 
the College. 

These accounts differ on almost every essential point from the 
letter of Hyde East. He says that he called the meeting at the request 
of the Hindys who were very eager to establish a College for English educa- 
tion, a fact which struck him as unusual, and the general plan of the 
College was settled at the very first meeting. According to the later 
accounts Hare makes the plan which is accepted by Hyde East with 
slight alterations; after this, inquiry is made whether the Hindus were 
agreeable to the proposal of such a college, and even then several meetings 
were held before it was resolved fo establish a College. According 
to Hyde East he hesitated even to call a meeting at his house without 
the sanction of the Government, but according to later accounts 
he approves of the whole plan, without any hesitation, on his own res- 
ponsibility, without even knowing whether the Hindus were agree- 
able to such a proposal or not. It is impossible to accept this later 
story unless convincing evidence is brought forward to prove that 
Hyde’s letter is a forged document or he deliberately gave a false 
account. 

As a corollary it follows that until either of this is praved on good 
authority, no credence should be given to the story of Rammohan 
as collaborator of David Hare which is a part of the same story. 

Rammohan’s name first appears in connection with the Hindoo 
College in a passing reference in Hyde East’s letter to the fact that 
in the first meeting at his house, before the formal business began, 
one Brahmin told him that he hoped no subscription should be 
received from Rammohan Roy.” Next, in 1832, we hear that it 
was at Rammohan’s house that David Hare first made the proposal 
of establishing a College as mentioned above.™8 But up to 1862 the 
controversy about the founder of the Hindu College centred round 
Hyde East and David Hare, and Rammohan did not come into the 
picture at all. In that year Kishorichand Mitra in. his Address on 
the occasion of David Hare’s death anniversary mentioned above,” 
while referring to Hare as the founder of the College, stated in 
passing that Rammohan shared with David Hare the credit of 
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originating the idea of the institution of the Hindoo College. Finally 
Pearychand Mitra, in continuation of his account of David Hare, 
quoted above,*°° observes : 

“Tt was subsequently reported that Ram Mohun Roy would be 
connected with the College. The orthodox members, one and all, 
said, that we will have nothing with the College. Buddinath was 
thrown into the shade. Sir Hyde was in a fix and the whole plan 
was upset. 

‘Hare, who had kept himself in the background, and was watching 
the movement with intense interest, bestirred himself in arranging 
with Ram Mohun Roy, as to his having no connection with the 
College, and thus secured the support of the orthodox Hindu 
gentlemen. There was no difficulty in getting Ram Mohun Roy to 
renounce his connection, as he valued the education of the country- 
men more than the empty flourish of his name as a committee-man. 
But we must not lose sight of Hare’s services. They were rendered 
quietly. A meeting was accordingly held on the 14th May, 1816. 
It was numerously attended by respectable Hindus and Pundits.” 

This is not only inconsistent with the account of Hyde East, but 
is curious in many respects. If Hare was the originator of the whole 
plan it is not easy to understand why he should “keep himseif in the 
background”. While Kishorichand divides the credit of founding 
the Hindu college between Hare and Rammohan, Pearychand says, 
that as Rammohan and his friends did nothing to carry out his 
suggestion of establishing a College, Hare himself saw Hyde East. 
As regards Rammohan, Pearychand merely refers to a report that 
Rammohan Roy would be connected with the College, thus prac- 
tically asserting that Rammohan had no connection with the founda- 
tion of the College. As regards the report it is not difficult to see 
that the legend grew out of the fact stated by Hyde East that a 
Brahmin expressed the hope that no subscription should be received 
from Rammohan Roy. 

Still more curious is the further elaboration of Pearychand’s story 
by Shibnath Sastri in 1903. It may be summed up as follows :?) 

First he says that Rammohan, being expelled from the Committee 
of the Hindu College, himself established a school. Later, in a fuller 
account, he refers to the meeting at the house of Rammohan and 
says that it was decided at that meeting that efforts should be 
made to establish an English school (vidyalay). Then he adds: 
Perhaps Baidyanath Mukhopadhyaya carried this proposal of 
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Hare and Rammohan to Hyde East who himself also probably felt 
the need of an English school. So he received the proposal with 
alacrity, sent for Hare and Rammohan, and asked Baidyanath to 
ascertain the views of the Bengali gentlemen about the matter. 
Then a meeting was held at East’s House, the subject was discussed 
and the enthusiasm for the establishment of the school was at its 
height, then the news spread that Rammohan would be a member 
of the Committee, and all the Hindus refused to have anything to 
do with the proposal. Hyde East was in a fix, sent for Hare who 
spoke to Rammohan and the latter immediately wrote to Hyde 
East to remove his name from the Committee. ““Then another meet- 
ing was called on 21 May and it was decided to establish the School 
and a Committee was appointed.” 

Comment is superfluous except to draw attention to the brand 
new additions, namely, that Hyde East sent for Hare and Ram- 
mohan, and though it was only on 21 May that it was decided to 
establish the school, the Committee for its management must have 
already been constituted, for, otherwise, Rammohan could not have 
requested Hyde East to remove his name from the proposed 
Committee. 

These stories only prove the gradual stages in the luxuriant growth 
of Rammohan-myth, from an individual’s suggestion in the first 
meeting that no subscription should be accepted from Rammohan 
to his expulsion from the Managing Committee, there being an 
intermediate stage that Rammohan himself withdrew from the 
Committee. All this should make us cautious in accepting any state- 
ment about Rammohan in later times, even by eminent persons, 
without examining the source of information. 

The final evolution of the Rammohan-myth came about thirty 
years later. As mentioned before, Sir Hyde East’s letter begins: by 
saying that a Brahmin whom he knew called upon him with a request 
to hold a meeting at his house for discussing the proposal to establish a 
College. Major B. D. Basu, who published this letter, in the thirties 
of this century*® added a footnote that the Brahmin was, of course, 
Raja Rammohan Roy. Shri Brajendranath Banerji went one step 
further, and added in the text of the letter itself within brackets the 
name of Rammohan after the word ‘“Brahmin’®®, Thus the conclusion 
was drawn that Rammohan was the prime mover in founding the 
Hindu College. Curiously, neither of these two distinguished scholars 
noticed that in that very letter Hyde East says, as mentioned above, 
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“T do not know what Rammohan’s religion is, not being acquainted 
or having had any communication with him." Thus the ‘Brahmin’ 
whom Hyde East knew and who carried the proposal of founding a 
College, cannot be Rammohan Roy. Brajendra Babu realised his 
mistake and corrected it in the second edition of his book. But the 
mischief was done, and Rammohan now enjoys the credit of being 
the prime mover of the Hindoo College. Thus the legend of the founder 
of the Hindoo College completed its cycle: first, 1t was Hyde East; 
second, Hyde East and David Hare; third, David Hare and Ram- 
mohan; and last, Rammohan alone came to be regarded as the prime 
mover and founder of the Hindoo Collége. 

If we remember that Rammohan Roy’s name was not associated 
with the foundation of the Hindoo College before 1862, i.e., nearly 
half a century after the inaugural meeting to establish it was held, that 
neither he nor David Hare was present at that meeting which was 
attended by ‘‘50 and upwards of the most respectable Hindu inhab- 
tants of rank or wealth, including also the principal Pandits’’, that 
the request to Sir Hyde East to hold the meeting was made in the 
name, and on behalf, not of Rammohan or Hare, but ‘many of the 
leading Hindus’, and when somebody in the meeting proposed that 
no subscription should be accepted from Rammohan Roy no one 
protested against it by saying that he originated the idea, that Ram- 
mohan was not a member of the committee, consisting of 10 Eu- 
ropeans and 20 Indians, originally appointed to organise the College, 
and Hare joined it much later, it should be obvious to anybody that 
the credit given to Rammohan for the foundation of the College or 
any active part in it cannot be regarded as a historical fact. If, in 
spite of all these, and in the face of facts mentioned in Sir Hyde’s 
letter written only four days after the inaugural meeting was held 
under his chairmanship to discuss the scheme, a professional historian 
holds that ““Rammohun’s hands and brain were behind the whole 
proposal”, and that “it is obvious that the whole idea was first con- 
ceived and discussed at Rammohun’s residence’’,24 or the Hindoo 
College is described in a University publication in 1967 as ‘‘the brain- 
child of David Hare and Rammohun Roy’”’,?® one despairs of the 
triumph of historical truth over blind faith, propaganda and prejudice 
in this country. A cat has nine lives, but it seems a historical error 
concerning a great man has one hundied lives. 

But there is one aspect of the question in which some devoted ad- 
mirers of Rammohan have, perhaps unwittingly, done scant justice to 
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Rammohan. By way of explaining the absence of Rammohan in the 
meeting at the house of Sir Hyde East, one historian remarks, 
‘“Rammohan could have been well pre-occupied or he might have 
anticipated the orthodox opposition, and stayed away from the meet- 
ing. For that matter David Hare himself was not present in that 
meeting’’.2® One might well wonder that if these two great educa- 
tionists were really responsible for the whole scheme, they would fail 
to attend the meeting on such grounds. The very mention of the fear 
of orthodox opposition gives away the whole case, for it is an indirect 
admission of the dominance of orthodox Hindus in general, and not of 
individuals like Hare and Rammohan, so far as the scheme was con- 
cerned. I think that if any hypothesis is to be put forward for explain- 
ing the absence of Rammohan from the meeting, the one that is more 
in consonance with his liberal outlook and far-sighted vision is his 
knowledge that it was purely a scheme of orthodox Hindus, as is 
apparent not only from the attendance noted above, but also from the 
fundamental principle on which the College was based, namely that 
it was open only to the Hindus and no Muslim or Christian student 
could be admitted to it. Rammohan probably disliked this idea, and 
he had good reasons for doing so, as his vision of future India was 
not obscured by a narrow communal spirit. Of course, this is only a 
hypothesis—but perhaps a better one and more honourable to Ram- 
mohan than the one put forward by his blind admirers. 

To sum up: The above discussion makes one thing clear. The 
early account of Hyde East is so incompatible with, and essentially 
different from, the later accounts about David Hare and Rammohan 
Roy as the founder of the Hindoo College, that we must choose one or 
the other as true.’ As a student of history, and guided by such know- 
ledge as I possess about the canons of historical criticism, I have not 
the least hesitation in accepting Hyde East’s letter as giving the true 
account. For it is a direct evidence given by one of the highest digni- 
taries in the land who cannot be accused of any motive of distorting 
the truth about facts within his personal knowledge and events hap- 
pening before his eyes, and written only four days after the event 
narrated in it, and was accepted without demur for more than 
thirteen years. 

On the other hand, the later account is not based on any contem- 
porary authority and like a rolling stone gathered momentum as it 
moved, new details being added with passing years, till it assumed a 
form whose absurdity lies on the face of it. To avoid misunderstand- 
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“T do not know what Rammohan’s religion is, not being acquainted 
or having had any communication with him." Thus the ‘Brahmin’ 
whom Hyde East knew and who carried the proposal of founding a 
College, cannot be Rammohan Roy. Brajendra Babu realised his 
mistake and corrected it in the second edition of his book. But the 
mischief was done, and Rammohan now enjoys the credit of being 
the prime mover of the Hindoo College. Thus the legend of the founder 
of the Hindoo College completed its cycle: first, 1t was Hyde East; 
second, Hyde East and David Hare; third, David Hare and Ram- 
mohan; and last, Rammohan alone came to be regarded as the prime 
mover and founder of the Hindoo Collége. 

If we remember that Rammohan Roy’s name was not associated 
with the foundation of the Hindoo College before 1862, i.e., nearly 
half a century after the inaugural meeting to establish it was held, that 
neither he nor David Hare was present at that meeting which was 
attended by ‘‘50 and upwards of the most respectable Hindu inhab- 
tants of rank or wealth, including also the principal Pandits’’, that 
the request to Sir Hyde East to hold the meeting was made in the 
name, and on behalf, not of Rammohan or Hare, but ‘many of the 
leading Hindus’, and when somebody in the meeting proposed that 
no subscription should be accepted from Rammohan Roy no one 
protested against it by saying that he originated the idea, that Ram- 
mohan was not a member of the committee, consisting of 10 Eu- 
ropeans and 20 Indians, originally appointed to organise the College, 
and Hare joined it much later, it should be obvious to anybody that 
the credit given to Rammohan for the foundation of the College or 
any active part in it cannot be regarded as a historical fact. If, in 
spite of all these, and in the face of facts mentioned in Sir Hyde’s 
letter written only four days after the inaugural meeting was held 
under his chairmanship to discuss the scheme, a professional historian 
holds that ““Rammohun’s hands and brain were behind the whole 
proposal”, and that “it is obvious that the whole idea was first con- 
ceived and discussed at Rammohun’s residence’’,24 or the Hindoo 
College is described in a University publication in 1967 as ‘‘the brain- 
child of David Hare and Rammohun Roy’”’,?® one despairs of the 
triumph of historical truth over blind faith, propaganda and prejudice 
in this country. A cat has nine lives, but it seems a historical error 
concerning a great man has one hundied lives. 

But there is one aspect of the question in which some devoted ad- 
mirers of Rammohan have, perhaps unwittingly, done scant justice to 
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priority to the other. The Rammohan-myth in this respect has found 
its best expression in the inimitable language of Rabindranath Tagore. 
As it is beyond my power to convey in English translation the charm 
of the language which has deeply implanted the myth in the hearts 
of the Bengalees. I quote a few sentences from the original Bengali 
and refer the reader to his famous essay on Rammohan Roy for the 
elaboration of the idea: 


“MAMA AT TAT SHSM STILT SCAT GMT LACT DOTA TSH Fel 
Mat weary fare stacoter wre cesels fea, spree 
MD RCA SVS TAS CST WHY Siacoheyt | AWM AA 
ANSE QF ABA ANAM Bey BG ve slaw Teta wana 
Race... 1 Tota Casa Bese aE Oe BeTeaT Teer t 
Tu orcad TSS = BIANCA AMMA AA! VIA AIRS 


THATAT Sas Worlea Gaaiapal Stas fates wary ary Sacvwte 1” 
(TAPE WAAAY, HY LG, Gd0-Gdd) 


Thus continues the flight of poetic fancy. Now let us turn to positive 
facts. Rammohan’s greatest religious reform or mission, to which he 
devoted his whole life and energy, was the crusade against belief in a 
multiplicity of gods and the worship of their images. The pertinent 
question in the present context is ‘what was the extent of his success 
in laying thereby the foundation of the present Barigasamaj and dis- 
pelling the darkness by light ?? The reply is writ large in blazing 
letters upon the illumined gates of two thousand Durga Puja pandals 
in Calcutta whose loud-speakers and DAdk or trumpets proclaim in 
deafening noise, year after year, the failure of Rammohan to make 
the slightest impression from his point of view on 99.9 per cent. of the 
vast Hindu Samaj either in the 19th or in the 20th century. 

As regards social reforms, apart from his efforts towards the aboli- 
tion of the cruel rite of the Sati, there is hardly anything to his credit 
which changed the foundation of the Barigasamdaj. The plain truth is 
that he was constitutionally averse to any change in the prevalent 
social practices of the Hindus, though he did not like and sometimes 
even deplored some of them. This may appear somewhat strange to 
the devoted admirers of Rammohan, but it is definitely proved both 
by the statements of impartial friends and by his own writings. Thus 
Mr. Adam, a great friend and close co-worker of Rammohan, writes 
on 24 June, 1827: ‘All the rules in the present state of Hindu Society 
he finds it necessary to observe, relate to eating and drinking. He must 
not eat of the food forbidden to Brahmins nor with persons of a dif- 
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ferent religion from the Hindu or of different caste or tribe from his 
own.””?8 Rammohan condemned the caste system as an obstacle to the 
national improvement, but did not start any agitation against 1t; 
on the other hand, he not only fully observed the rules of caste dis- 
tinction, as Adam says, hut even symbolised his spirit in this respect 
by keeping on his body the sacred thread, the distinctive mark ofa 
Brahman, till his death in Bristol. Fortunately he has not left anybody 
in doubt about Jus own thoughts and ideas in this respect, av the two 
following passages from his writings will show : 


“Tag Tae se sFeme ware CER AEA ARE 
SARS iA a, TaeG fates aH @ CaCTEAT ACHICPOTA Tee 
MACE Aide WENT CSM OT ALA AMA @ WATE Wee 
FEMS <a 


(AM Wel-—Sveo Bh AMMA eget, ATCT TTI AE, 
UES WG SSO AT) 


“UIT TE May GS AMS WG WIA ALAM MTSE GA OF AT WAT e 
BUI LBLOS VHT [Ae Oregry CHA Tea ATT TAMILS aT CH 
CMe Ma OTA ATA wey a RA Cates Teaeea wat Gel LAT 
WS AP LPT Ay Pale $I GMS AWA WG HIVES WA HIKES 
CH STH TT THOT TT CHS aT ATH PHS TAS TIT MA Tey GP TH- 
UAT Way A VLA ALAA CATE AA FATT TST CA TT OH I~ 
TCA MAY CA A A> PATS MOG BTA AAA Besa Arey MPAs 
ARTS CA TAT FATS MAT AT MA CONS THIET @ SAV 
CIMA TAT SBA MAMA Sle’ ASAT TIPS VA | ATATATAT |G ATTA 
GAT ZA CN-MA TAA APS TH A WY CH MPAIAS TSA 
SHAT AAT TAT WA WT AMM* WAT Wiesel VG Se Gay ALTTS 
FATIMA TETAS CTT CSTE PNM ZA CHET. F5TTOA ABCA 
HS} CAST INT THT DEAT Fa ANE BRS Wer Fane 
NSH LATO Al HBA APHIS TAKS ATS STITT HS GTS MTs 
CHAPAS HEY SALE] MTSE TA AT G ABeT AAT IPAS CHT AT | 
cea fare ary @ Sie Fara Taps AS HSA AAT AT ZA wae 
ASM TW LY SSUA TAY TRA TST LN IT BAIS (TRT- 
Tear) 1" 

(Ba wd CA—-SwRA De, ATT geal, ATTA MTAIe He, 

UH A, sd-2O MAT) 

The first passage means that in the opinion of Rammohan though 
both the remarriage of widows and the drinking of wine and cating 


“mera, [Me ees | 
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meat have been prescribed by the Sdstras the first cannot be regar- 
~ ded as good conduct (saddcdra) because it is forbidden by all sec- 
tions of people, while the other is good conduct because many men 
drink wine and eat meat as prescribed by the Sastras. 

In the second passage Rammohan supports the Saiva marriage 
according to Tantrik rites which would be regarded today as tanta- 
mount to concubinage. The net substance of this long passage is ‘that 
in matters concerning marriage, food, etc., both Brahmanical and 
Tantrik Sdstras should be treated as equally authoritative and must 
be strictly followed without question, and those who do or think 
otherwise are guilty of heinous crime.’ Those who are not blind 
followers of Rammohan can easily judge for themselves how far the 
above views conformed, far less contributed, to the New Age or 
Renaissance, or in the language of Rabindranath, how far he may be 
credited with the foundation of the present Bangasamaj. It is also 
pertinent to ask the question how far the above views, to which many 
others may be added, are compatible with the sturdy rational spirit, 
as opposed to current blind faith, with which Rammohan is usually 
credited, and on that account regarded as the creator of the New 
Age in Bengal in the 19th century. 

The only instance in which Rammohan departed from his fixed 
principle of accepting, at least by outward conduct and practice, 
the social customs that were in vogue among the people in general, 
is afforded by his strenuous efforts for abolishing the cruel practice 
of burning widows along with their dead husbands, generally known 
as Sati. While it is impossible to minimise the importance of the 
great role played by Rammohan in the anti-Sati movement, we 
should remember two things in this connection which are generally 
forgotten, or ignored, in order to give Rammohan far greater credit 
than is really due to him. Thus while one historian begins by saying 
that Rammohan “was the pioneer of social reform movements in 
India”, and regards the anti-Sati campaign as the most important 
among them, he adds immediately afterwards that this movement 
“had actually started before Rammohan took up the cause’’.*” This 
is undoubtedly a fact and the writer himself and many others have 
traced the long history of the movement before Rammohan. It is not 
possible or necessary to recapitulate it at length beyond drawing 
attention to the following facts: From the beginning of the 19th 
century, and even before that, the Officers and Judges of the East 
India Company made serious efforts to stop the practice. The Sup- 
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reme Court of Calcutta trjed to prevent the rite within their jurisdic- 
tion and between 1770 and 1780 the practice was forbidden in the 
territories then under the control of the Government of Bombay. 
Rules were passed by the Governor-General in 1812, 1815, and 1817 
with a view to checking the evils, and everything possible, short of 
stopping the practice by legislation which the British Government 
did not dare to do, was done before Rammohan. Further, while the 
first tract of Rammohan against the Sati was published in 1818, 
Mrityunjoy Vidyalankar, a Pandit of the Supreme Court, in 1817 
recorded his views on Sati in his official capacity ‘‘which anticipated 
most of the arguments later advanced by Raja Rammohan Roy’”’.® 

Finally, the Governor-General Lord William Bentinck took courage 
in both hands and decided to abolish the Sati rite by legislation. He 
consulted several persons one of whom was naturally Rammohan 
Roy who was known to be a great fighter against the evil. But to 
Bentinck’s utter surprise Rammohan opposed the proposal to stop 
the evil by legislation. When I first mentioned this fact it was vigor- 
ously challenged by a writer in the Radical Humanist. Fortunately the 
Radical Humanist had the courtesy to publish my rejoinder, and then 
the writer had the goodness to admit his error with the observation 
that such a thing would appear almost incredible in view of the 
general attitude of Rammohan Roy on the question. Now, it is not 
necessary in the present context to discuss the wisdom or reasonable- 
ness of Rammohan’s position, but in view of the fact that the move- 
ment had begun long before Rammohan, and the legislation, which 
alone could effectively prevent it as past experience had shown, was 
opposed by Rammohan, can anybody honestly maintain. that “it was 
mainly owing to Rammohan’s leadership that Sati was ultimately 
abolished?’’*! When it is remembered that all the facts about the 
Sati-emovement stated above are to be found in a book, the author of 
which admits that “Collet’s attempt'to justify the action of Ram- 
mohan fails to satisfy altogether’’** but nevertheless makes the state- 
ment just quoted and also the others mentioned at the beginning, 
namely, that ‘Rammohan was the pioneer of the social reform move- 
ments in India’, one gets a fair measure of the strength of the Ram- 
mohan-myth. 

We may next discuss the case of Bengali Prose Literature. As 
Brajendranath Bandyopadhyaya has pointed out in his biography of 
Rammohan Roy, many writers have claimed the latter to be the 
creator. of Bengali prose. But though Brajendranath pointed out the 
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erroneous character of this view by positive evidence™ it still reigns 
supreme. Thus we find the following in the Second Edition of the 
Contemporary Indian Literature (p. 19) published by the Sahitya Aka- 
demi, New Delhi: “The first really powerful Bengali prose came 
from the pen of Raja Rammohan Roy in the pamphlets he published 
advocating thorough-going reforms in religion, morals, and social 
practices. .... In fact it was mainly Rammohun’s ideas and 
endeavours that were responsible for the Renaissance in Bengal in 
the ninetecnth century.” 

How far Rammohan deserves credit for these ‘‘thorough-going 
reforms” has been discussed above; the credit for being the first to 
write powerful Bengali prose rests on equally weak foundation, and 
is belied by patent facts. His first two prose books, Vedantasdr and 
Vedanta-grantha, were published in 1815, followed by several other 
books. On the other hand, at least three Pandits of the Fort 
William College wrote a number of prose books before him. The 
Batris Simhasan, Hitopadesa and Rdjabali by Mrityunjay Vidyalankar 
were published, respectively, in 1802, 1808 and 1808. He was 
preceded by Ramram Basu whose Radja Pratdpdditya-Caritra was 
published in 1801, and followed by Rajiblochan Mukhopadhyaya 
whose Maharaj Krsnacandra Rayasaya Caritram was published in 1804. 
These five books are as good specimens of prose, if not better, than 
those of Rammohan Roy. This may be judged from the extracts 
quoted in the Appendix. At the head of all the above writers was 
William Carey, who composed, in 1801, Bengali translation of the 
Bible and a Grammar of the Bengali language, and also Jtihdsamala 
in 1812. Dr. Sukumar Sen, the author of the History of Bengal: 
Literature does not expressly say that Rammohan was the father of 
Bengali prose literature, but seeks to convey that impression by 
saying, ““Rammohan Roy (1774-1833), who was in many ways the 
forerunner of the new age that was dawning in India, was the first 
writer of Bengali prose outside of text books—in his translations of 
two Vedanta treatises (1815) and of the Upanishads and in his 
polemical tracts in support of social and religious reformation 
(1818-23).°°33 It is difficult to understand the real import of this 
statement, and it may be taken to imply, though in a subtle manner, 
that Rammohan was the creator of respectable prose literature. But 
a book written, or prescribed as a text, for the British Administra- 
tors does not cease to be literature any more than Vidyasagar’s or 
Bankimchandra’s book or even Shakespeare’s dramas lose their 
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value and prestige if prescribed as texts. The only test from our 
present point of view is the style of Bengali prose in those books, 
and text books from this point of view are certainly not lower in 
prestige or importance than translations or polemic tracts. The 
specimen of prose written by Rammohan even so late as 1822 as 
quoted in the Appendix, and the two passages quoted before (p. 41!) 
may be compared to the extracts from the Fort William College 
Pandits’ text books in the Appendix, and the reader can easily judge 
for himself which is better prose from the point of view of literary 
style, as this alone is the subject of our present inquiry. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that as far back as 1834 
when Rammohan-myth had not yet begun and men had not, hike 
Dr. Sukumar Sen, been obsessed with the idea “that Rammohan was 
in many ways the forerunner of the new age that was dawning in 
India”, Dewan Ramkamal Sen, in his Dictionary in English and Ben- 
galee, observed as follows: ‘‘I must acknowledge here that whatever 
has been done towards the revival of the Bengalee language, its im- 
provement, and in fact the establishing it as a language must be 
attributed to that excellent man Dr. Carey and his colleagues amongst 
whom the late Mrityunjay Vidyalankar was the most eminent. From 
their time forward writing Bengalee correctly may be said to have 
begun in Calcutta.”*4 This has been repeated in much stronger 
language in modern times by Dr. 8. K. De, the author of the History 
of Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century and Brajendranath Banerji 
in his critical biography of William Carey. Dr. De writes : ““To Carey 
belongs the credit of having raised the language from the de based 
condition of an unsettled dialect to the character of a regular and 
permanent form of speech, capable, as in the past, of becoming the 
refined and comprehensive vehicle of a great literature in the fu- 
ture.”’*> Brajendranath Banerji remarks : ‘‘Many people have hailed 
Rammohan as the creator of Bengali prose. But the Pandits of Fort 
William who have made the richest (lit. unlimited) contribution to 
the foundation of Bengali prose all preceded Rammohan. In parti- 
cular we should remember the name of Mrityunjay Vidyalankar in 
this connection. He was the first to attempt to give literary form to 
Bengali prose. He also made experiments with colloquial form of 
Bengali prose. So he has the best claim to the credit of being the 
father of Bengali prose.” 

We may next take up the question of Bengali Journals. The current 
popular view is thus expressed by Shivnath Sastri : “The missionaries 
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of Srirampur staried the first Bengali Journal named Darpag (Sama- 
car-darpan), but it was edited by Englishmen and its language was 
European Bengali. In reality Raja Rammohan Roy was the pioneer 
of Bengali Journals edited by the Bengalis. It was he who published 
the Weekly Sambdd Kaumudi.”*? 

The known facts may be briefly stated as follows : 

Periodicals in Bengali language did not appear till 1818 when a 
monthly paper, Digdarsan, and a weekly paper Samdcar-darpan, 
edited by J. C. Marshman, were published, respectively, in April and 
May of that year. Digdarsan had a very brief existence, but the 
Samacar-darpan had a long and very useful career. Although Marsh- 
man was the nominal editor till the end of 1841, 1t was really con- 
ducted by the Indian Pandits. This is established by a notice issued in 
the paper on 26 October, 1833, that ‘“‘as our Pandits will not return 
from home before Monday, no new news would be published till then, 
for which we crave the indulgence of our readers.”’ Another weekly 
paper Bangal Gazeti was published in May, 1818, and there is a con- 
troversy whether it preceded or followed the Samdcdr-darpan. 1 have 
recently tried to prove on definite evidence that the Bangali Gazet: was 
published before the Samdacdr-darpan.* The Bangal Gazett was edited 
by either Gangakishore Bhattacharya or Harachandra Ray, if not 
jointly by both, and it did not continue for more than a year. The 
weekly Sambdd Kaumudi, mentioned above, was started on December 
4, 1821. Rammohan Roy was very closely associated with this paper 
and regularly contributed articles, but it was edited and published 
in the name, first of Bhavanicharan Dutt, three months later of 
Harihar Datta, and after May, 1822, of Govindachandra Konar. But 
the paper had to be closed down in 1822, though it was revived later 
under other management and Rammohan had no connection with it. 
So he was associated with it for less than a year. The position then, 
briefly is this : At least three Bengali Journals were started in 1818, one 
of which had a long and useful career for more than-20 years; its nomi- 
- nal editor was an Englishman but it was really conducted by the 
Bengali Pandits. The second, lasting for about a year, was edited by a 
Bengali, or jointly by two Bengalis. More than three years later, a 
new Bengali paper was started which was practically conducted by 
Rammohan Roy but its nominal editor was a different person. This 
paper did not last.even a full year. It would thus be obvious that 
Rammohan has hardly any claim to be the pioneer of Bengali 
Journals. 
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We may now discuss the last item, namely, that Rammohan was the 
fountain source of political regeneration, development of national 
consciousness, and growth of genuine patriotism which marked the 
New Age or Renaissance in the 19th century. This is too complicated 
a question to be discussed at the end of this long lecture and I can 
only refer to a few facts which must be taken into consideration in 
properly assessing the popular and generally accepted views in the 
matter. 

1. The most outstanding element in Rammohan’s political ideas is 
his abstract love of liberty which was universal and cosmopolitan. 

2. So far as India was concerned Rammohan had an unbounded | 
faith in the sense of Justice and goodness of the British Government, 
and accepted the British rule as an act of Divine Providence to deliver 
India from the tyranny of its Muslim rulers. But, curiously enough, 
he was enamoured of the colonization of India by the British and 
glorified the role played by them for civilizing the Indians. 

In a meeting at Calcutta Town Hall on 15 December, 1829, 
Rammohan publicly expressed his “conviction that the greater our 
intercourse with European gentlemen, the greater will be our im- 
provement in literary, social and political affairs.” Rammohan 
even went to the length of highly praising the role of the British 
Indigo Planters who have earned undying notoriety in the history 
of Bengal in the 19th century. “As to the indigo planters”, said 
he in the same meeting, “there may be some partial injury done by 
the indigo planters; but on the whole they have performed more, 
good to the generality of the natives of this country than any other| 
class of Europeans whether in or out of .the service.’’*® Comment 
is superfluous, save to point out that there was at least one great 
Bengali who appreciated the noble service rendered by the indigo 
planters to benefit the hapless Bengal peasants. 

Rammohan practically reconciled his love of freedom in the abstract 
with India’s subservience to the British rule. The philosophy behind 
this was clearly expounded by Rammohan to Victor Jacquemont. “Is 
not”, he asked Jacquemont, “‘this fiery love of national independence 
a chimera ?” Then he added, with reference to India, “Conquest is 
very rarely an evil when the conquering people are more civilized 
than the conquered, because the former bring to later the benefits of 
civilisation. India requires many more years of English domination 
so that she may not have many things to lose while she is reclaiming 
her political independence.” 
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It is unnecessary, in the present context, to discuss the wisdom or 
propriety of this doctrine, or to ask whether this view about India is 
consistent with Rammohan’s great jubilation at the liberation of 
Spanish Colonies of South America which he celebrated by illumina- 
tion and an elegant dinner to a large number of Europeans. Nor is it 
necessary to discuss the extent to which the above political theory of 
Rammohan was due to his profound contempt for the Hindus who, in 
his opinion, “have subjected themselves to disgrace and ridicule by 
the worship of idols, very often under the most shameful- forms, 
accompanied with the foulest language, and most indecent hymns 
and gestures.’#! But whatever might be his justification for supporting 
India’s long subservience to British rule, or condemning the worship 
of images by the Hindus in language which a Christian missionary 
could hardly excel, it is certain that the mentality displayed by the 
above precepts and practical attitude to British rule could not serve 
as an inspiration for, far less contribute in any way to, the dawning of 
the New Age or National Resurgence in Bengal in the nineteenth 
century based on the glory of the past and hope for the future, and 
marked by a sturdy spirit of Hindu nationalism. 

3. Rammohan never shrank from registering protest in strong 
language against what he considered as wrong or unjust on the part 
of the Government. This is well illustratéd by his protest and vigorous 
campaign against the Press Ordinance of 1823 and the Jury Act of 
1827, which paved the way for the constitutional agitation as a re- 
gular weapon in political struggle for reforms within the frame-work 
of British administration throughout the 19th century. But his ideas 
and protests never took the form of, or indirectly led to, anything like 
political organisation which formed the most distinctive characteris- 
tic of the regeneration of political life in India in the 19th century 
ending in the formation of the All-India National Congress. 

4, As regards patriotism in the sense in which we understand the 
term, we have no evidence that he gave expression to, far less prea- 
ched, it in any conspicuous manner which left a deep impress upon 
posterity, and inspired them with patriotic fervour, which was one 
of the most distinctive characteristics of the Renaissance. For actual 
expressions of such patriotism in his days, we have to refer to Derozio 
and his pupil Kashiprashad Ghosh who composed the first odes to 
Motherland. 

5. To Derozio, again, must be given the credit for inculcating pat- 
riotic and anti-English national ideas among the younger generations 
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of Bengalis through his pupils of the Hindoo College, and we can 
clearly trace the spread and development of these ideas from genera- 
tion to generation of students and young men m a continuous proccss 
of development. Rammohan’s cosmopolitanism or internationalism 
may be a greater or higher virtue, but it is different from nationa- 
lism, and for this combination of patriotism and national conscious- 
ness, which marked the New Age, the Bengalis are perhaps indebted 
to Derozio even more than the abstract ideas of freedom cherished by 
Rammohan, though they were very liberal and noble. 

But though Rammohan was not a pioneer in the all-:ound 
political development of the Renaissance, he played a distinguished 
part in the political field in many ways. Similarly though he was not 
the founder of the Hindoo College, he was a staunch advocate of, and 
founded schools for, English Education. Though his famous letter to 
Lord Amherst on this subject had no decisive effect on the Govern- 
ment and its ideas were anticipated by the Hindoo College, it was a 
great and noble document which must have inspired the people. 
Though Rammohan was not the creator of the Bengali prose 
literature, he made rich and significant contribution to its development. 
Though his religious and social views did not produce any deep 
impression upon*the people at large, yet it had very great influence 
upon a small section of the elites, both in Bengal and outside. His 
political views were far in advance of the age and his conception of 
international brotherhood, though it had little effect in the 19th 
century, may be said to have inspired even the great Rabindranath 
in the present century. To sum up: Rammohan Roy did not create 
the New Age, but he was one of the greatest representatives of that 
age and reflected in himself many distinguished features that 
heralded Renaissance in Bengal. 
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APPENDIX 


Aa WIAfACST ATA 


D1 TATA DLs ‘Moni Cra re Sh) 


“ODMAA MSTA ATA AGA CANALS SAF CATS] ALA FHA TIM IHS 
OR ASA Be AWE aor GecHN slam Tarawa Slay AI CHITA | 
TONG Bis we fea tray Vere THierele als ues wAcaa Ved A Hairs 
BENS GP AMBY Haas LI AGS WNTHA Aw Wares ATT GALS 
aug an oemsay ale cea ere Sole CATE TA Siem Tra alec 
CS LTH ABS BBMCH MoS cawelars WEA CHANT AA MLA 
Wee Wie Ie ules caspase Tea iar zere UT a2 TS cHiarole 
WS West oe wr ATaraW Gg eae eee Tarawa ela TBI” 


2) wee Tea sig 
(%) Aa Pier (7s 8) 

Bae ail a qlarTy CSA a os TET TRC CAT UTSIFIA 
‘fapniees ara eiea Tass SST CATA UTA OST PACH STO STAT 
TAHT COTA | ASSIA VTSTAS [LA MAGE ARIMA HCA HA MEAL 
Tea] Wit WAT! THR AAS OF SPH SST HATA GMA WAT 
WMAMMICS HEY LET THAT ALPS VATA @ BATA! CA THT AA Bea 
P41 ari were Fed Tana ata <oa ce cat una are ath eT 
REMCeA OLA WI Wea Fe 


({]) MWerata (72 S59) 

“SEG TAMA TIGL SMH AAT WEA WaT Tera ae TW eat 
(STa SEM ATE TEVA AVNET GFA ma Fayre wpey 
Mase wea ates alanis Ha Teves wesqaaat al Wes aTTT ae 
Say [eH “HI ATTA WAS I sl Aq SaaS VI CAAA WA CH 
cine senate zea a) 7a ae ae fran Ofeaq ee srs ferarn 
aia «aS te sletaa tis of wa efante cinta as Te WS 
ORS Ce TTS ATA BSAC TAY BLA OCI APA Te Tay 
WALA ee TBA S SH Bi Mel WATTS TI ATG THIRST STAC FARE TAY 
radi" 


ATTA TCA MATT WHY AAT HAM” (712 08) 


oafaan TAS CATA TOE AS WK Hele AEC APT ZT FRY 
ARTE DSA BAA WIS ONT AV FEM oT VIAN HAT ATA 
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AACA | HUE OCA AR ATTA aes Slaeta ma Aas Tacaoat 
FA OMMNBTAT MIO WAG Car 2 CHa Thy eerwrE Gaz fF 


“moe Fey a aca Baca a cH Gy ala Hearsay fare 
AIH ATA OFS aS FI a aay fala conivaral Fara Aw ota 
TFS GA THAN “CT AHAT IT VCR GA VAST ALA Bay eae Tele 
HAMY BTS Mt AT Beat PASTA AaTl SPAM CT FF BWA GALS WAT- 
TAIT TS SS ANAT MAA Wars Gay VI wHeA SAS Siler sey aa 
Wel THE TATA BA ATI” 

Crcq Caw STAG AAT MS Braver SAT CI AMee TA AACS WAS 
CH AAPY CHT APH CS AT | PAHS AA ATTA wal aiaaw ay @ CHIE 
TUT BAN RACH ASMA ACTA MAT ASAT AAR GAA WPS ATT | 


AHMET ACH SMS AT 


(>) “army oF Urey oF UTS Unt fairs Ua Blow 
Crary Cl ATT MAA BAA Met Wea sq Basa ATH Awy Tac 
ARH BAN Mepy WA wameTsey War Ase Law Tors Grails wa 
OHS TM TA ST eT Biz AH fee ecws eara fe a fea vara TACABAT 
SAA AOA OT HAM OS TA CHK | STOTT THC CUA MFT 
ee eran ore eee renee 

ie 

(2) cy TH ORAS HH, WA, TAG, AMSAT, GAT CHA WT STH 
ARO BCG, SUAS BAA ATH ALTA MLO FATE ea fats BAM, 
STACHA ere PAA HT HATHA ATS HHT LH AT, BAB MARTA WAT 
FIM ALS WS Sa AHTe Beae...... "(HANA PaaH aes Teta 
Peet A Sybe ATE) | 


Cowes Moree Tea AKT SITS AAT 


D1 TATRA STAT : 


“RE HL MEA SUMS WT WMHs Al CS Meese Ser 
eaaia Corn Biers Baw NT aT HBA AT Tales Coma 
Faq SHAMS ATAF AW... SH ASAT BIT BAe GAA IAt BT CHAT 
TAA WAT AHSA Blow aeaa Seq Sioa Puls oy seq Pets 1 ee PA 
faabey wey Py MTT HAL TT VHS PSST AAT AAT 
wie faatey sates sia Tae ST Ae SAT ATT” 

(TAPS soy—soy AKU oviseH, 1s 94¢8-c) 
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RQ 1 Tear SeI— 

“Sa ale alery wate viet anete Ce CHM FAA CH CHA TAS TAM 
RTT AT FAC AY STA Tq GA FH ANOS VATALSH MAN BATS 
2 Mera CM FACS HAT GPT Fa Ba THA WAG css Bz... 
TT AAO ae oe wa atoms oerwety AR MA TA TI 
CMS MA AT @ MLTATS MT ATI” (CAPS STAT, 209 3) 


Rajeshkumar Gambhava 


